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Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as s Second. class S matter, also an intense lover of liberty. ~The ardor with which 

NOTES. he identified himself with the cause of the oppressed 
Greek, in 1823, was scarcely second to that of the great 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate discovers the | bard who laid down his life at Missolonghi. 
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real question in the Thomas trial to be, 


panion staves which are united into a useful barrel.” 
Evidently not, without making the barrel leaky. 


“whether a 
single stave can stand unhooped and separate from com- | 


The recent discovery of a collection of rare Egyptian 
antiquities, near Thebes, will probably result in throwing 


important light upon some of the dark pages in the his- 


tory of that marvelous country. Thirty-nine Royal 


The Christian Register, which is somewhat behind the | Mummies are found in the collection, among which is 
scenes, intimates that the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton was. supposed to be that of Rameses II., the Pharaoh of Jew- 


the only one of a dozen or more orthodox clergymen in 
this country who had courage enough to accept the invita- | 
tion to take part in the exercises at the Ministers’ Insti- | 
tute about to be held under the auspices of the National | 
Unitarian Conference. 


The Ministers’ Institute, which convenes next week at 
Princeton, Mass. 
for by the council of the National Unitarian Confe 
ence. 


cussion of the latest and largest theological problems 


be brought together. The papers which have been 
presented at previous sessions have been of a high order, 
and have become valuable contributions to the libraries of 
ministers and students. The names of Profs. John 


Fiske, Toy, Cary and J. H. Allen, Edward Atkinson 


, is the third biennial meeting arranged | 


The design is to give opportunity for the dis- 


, Walden Pond, she says, 


ish history, who, according to the Bible, lost his life in 
the Red Sea while pursuing Moses and his band. The 


‘newspapers are already busy discussing the question 


_whether the Bible record is to be discredited, or the body 
of the drowned king was subsequently recovered. 
relics are said to cover a period of seven hundred years, 


‘the most ancient of which are supposed to be 3,700 
years old. 


These 


Herr Brugsch, the great Egyptologist, is 


r-| busy deciphering the hieroglyphics with which these 
mummies are wrapped, and in due time we may look for 
valuable, if not startling, results. 

by the most scholarly and philosophic minds that can _ 


A writer in the Friend's Intelligencer has been visit- 


ing Concord and vicinity, and is delightfully appreciative 
of the literary and spiritual aroma that prevades that lo- 
-eality. 


Speaking of Thoreau’s cabin, that once stood on 
‘“ Here he tested the kindliness 
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of Nature, and the capacity of man for plain | fathers in the tender spirituality of their lives, and the 
living when combined with high thinking; and here he happy way in which they succeeded 1 
tested, too, the sacred value of silence.” 
days still fresh in memory, it is easy to realize what bless- | curing thereby the long pastorates, the life-long relation- 
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n combining the 
With vacation pastoral and the pulpit functions of a true minister. se- 


ings miss our lives from our failure to appreciate the | ship with one people, the one crowning glory of these 
holy ministrations of silence. Thrilling as are the words | venerable lives which their successors are most in danger 
of Carlyle, restful as are some of the paragraphs of | of missing. 


Thoreau, yet the greatness 


' 


and beauty of these souls are | : 


more apparent in their great appreciation of the silent | An exchange tells us that when a free church clergy- 


. —~ ’ x . , 
life than in anything they have said or done. man discovered Herbert Spencer’s name among the list of 


Sure, the | 
ultimate holy of holies is ever draped with silence, and at. ‘Visitors at an out of the way Knglish resort, this summer, 


this wordless altar does the soul offer its highest de- | 
votions. 


he instantly convened a prayer meeting in a billiard 
TOOM, as a ‘ 
“minister, recently, after identifying the gospel of Jesus 
Another important meeting of Social Science has | with the high morality of the Sermoy on the Mount and 
recently been held at Saratoga. Important papers were the Parables, declared, as reported, that he was “ 
read by such men as Profs. W. T. Harris, Stanley Hall, 
Geo. Wm. Curtis, Robert Treat Paine and others. Mr. | and declare that he was not ashamed of this gospel of 
Sunderland, writing of this meeting to the Christian | Christ.’ We cannot understand why the clerical 
Register, compares this meeting with that of the National | brethren should be so much afraid of this man, Herbert 
Unitarian Conference of last year. The attendance and | Spencer. 
speaking was poorer, but the association was blessed with honesties 
a chairman who stopped the papers who has pleaded so tenderly for help to the de- 
time, thirty minutes to each, an exercise of authority praved and fallen in his “ 
which has scarcely ever been ventured upon by a pre-| heroically given his life to the work of planting the 
siding officer in a Unitarian Conference, notwithstand- |“ Data of Ethics” firmly in the soil of universal expe- 
ing the fact that such timidity frequently illustrates the | rience and eternal law, is certainly a fellow-laborer with 
inconvenience, if not the danger, of too much freedom. We all those who, in the spirit of Jesus, would work for the 
heartily concur with Mr. Sunderland's opening sentence : | coming of the kingdom of truth and righteousness—the 
“ No one who will open his eyes can doubt that one of kingdom of heaven. 
the strongest and wisest friends Christianity has in this | friends, brethren ? 
country is the American Social Science Association.” 


‘fumigatory measure.” An intelligent Chicago 


willing 
to look Herbert Spencer and Tyndall square in the face 


He who has rebuked so effectually the dis- 
of the day in his essay on the “ Morals of 


at the prescribed Trade,” 


Prison Ethics.’ and who has 


Why should you be afraid of your 


_ — - _ - -— 


| The New Version has at last met at least one strong op- 
ponent, one who is not afraid to give, in clear and forci- 

The death of Rey. Calvin Lincoln, which recently oc- | ble language, the reasons for his resentment. Rev. W. 
eurred at Hingham, Mass., removes one more represen- | J,, Davidson, of Cleveland, O., recently read a paper be- 


tative of that rare line of Unitarian ministers that rep- fore the monthly meeting of the Y. M. C. A., in that 


resent the professional dignity, the scholarly refinement | city, in which he urged that the committee had over- 
and moral purity of what might be termed the New | stepped their commission in giving us, not a New Version, 
England Unitarianism of the last generation. In this class | hut a New Testament ; that they had tacitly admitted to 
belong the revered names of Drs. Gannett, Allen, Hall, 
Samuel J. May, and many others who have laid down 
their tools, but the result of whose work is still going |“ unwarranted reproach upon the word of God,” and 
on. Their Biblical methods and ecclesiastical ideas can- | starting a tendency which will not stop until it brings 
not be followed by the younger line of ministers who 
come to take their places. The scholarship of the younger |a prominent Baptist has already offered a 
men is necessarily more scientific, their culture, if less’ 
thorough in some narrow classic directions, is 
tionably broader and more philosophic. 


the world that there “ were ten thousand—ten regiments 


of mistakes in the New Testament,’—thus bringing an 


meaningless confusion. In proof of which he tells 

talented 
scholar $25,000 if he will revise the revision. ‘This 
New Version has rendered useless the valuable com- 
They must nec- | mentaries of the past, it has marred the looks of the 


unques-_ 


—essarily_give up somewhat of the social dignity which page, it has rendered memorizing and quoting more difh- 


characterizes these older men, as, in the spirit of a larger cult. Indeed, the brother is disturbed on account of the 


democracy, they try to make the Unitarian message a increased reading of the Testament which the new Yer- 


national one, adapting it to all sections of the country : and | sion has caused. Tt only breeds flippant familiarity and 


to all grades of society ; but they may well emulate these | shallow criticism. The paper closes with the forcible 
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argument that “ when God wants his eternal word re-|as truly and honorably as he did his. 
modeled, he will speak in unmistakable accents.” 


Let us in his 
We name extend our sympathy and praise to all such. So 
admire the earnest spirit of the essayist, we admit the | shall we best honor our lamented President, by honoring 
force of his argument, and starting with the assumption the cause to which he gave himself. 
that the Bock is the miracuously inspired gift of God, | ———————————— } 

an infallible revelation given to a smitten and diseased S { tb { Pa Mri ( 

race, by means of which it may recover its mental sanity | OTUET TOUTS 2 1CheS. 

and spiritual health, we cannot gainsay his logic. It is) ee BY 
only when the Bible is regarded as a valuable collection | aac 

of ancient writings, born out of the religious and moral | aiitmais nian diiadiniaee 

experience of a great people, containing imperishable | 

fragments of the life and teachings of sublime souls, | 
subject to the limitations, obscurities, and violations of | 


H. M. 8. 


—— ——— 


A thousand thrushes fill the air 
With songs of praise no bard hath written, 


various kinds that are common to all literature, that the) A ny . nunc Joy 
ae “tail cos Never by rod of prophet smitten. 
New Version becomes an altogether welcome contribution | y igs 3 


High overhead, in all the trees, 
They swell the mad and mighty chorus, 


Divine interpreters of all 


the religious culture of the day. | 
| 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. The joy that ever hovers o’er us. 
| 
| 


The swallows, too, that sway and swing 
High in the lindens o’er us waving, 

In some broad, mellow stream of joy 
Their tiny, trilling forms seem laving. 


Dead! The long sufferings and trials ended, the long 
national suspense over, dark drapery hanging in all the_ 
streets, and bright words of praise spoken on every side. - 


We join in the general sorrow ; and we need add nothing = pea ose aa “a specks a 
: ey float and follow, never askin 
to the general eulogy so justly spoken in the journals of ric > mre eeytiten ale om é 
vs | a ling 
ses and of all RESON. : ie This playful, pleasant hour of basking. 
This, too, is a sign of the growing unity of men for 

which we work. Sprung from the common people, and And meadow-larks, in bosky meads 

. ; And fuzzy downs, are madly wheeling, 
to the last, amid all his honors, a man of the people ; rash with theie curva gent olne-ofeeme 
yet no monarch eyer received a tithe of the regard that 


Amid the clouds we see them reeling. 
Dun-throated warblers! oh, what wild 
And wayward joy is in your riot! 

Lives with no other end than joy; 
around the world; and ng funeral was ever before ‘so | Oh birds! of you this was God's fiat. 
widely noticed. Yet what was he but a single man 2) 
The world knew that its welfare in no wise depended on 
him. ‘(rod reigns,” and no death stops the course of ; 
human progress. “The Government still lives,” sur- | _a 
sassin’s blow; for it rests on the deeper THE STUDY. 
human rights and popular sentiment, to’ 
which there is no ruler to-day but must bow his will. | 


has been given him. The canal boy lived to have his 
symptoms for months take the leading place in all the 


papers, and to have the very beat of his pulse daily felt | 


— 


THE ART OF ARTS—HOME-MAKING. 
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viving every 98 


foundation. o MRS. ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


ee The ing : redding are over—we will hape, well 
President Garfield was but the representative of our na- he wooing and wedding are ov ape 
r lof th; “as et 14] over; the house is owned either in permanent or tran- 
ion and of this principle; and the universal sorrow right : the home hygiene has been carefully looked 
and honor are the tokens of that widening sentiment after ; and the what, when. where. and how to eat are 
all satisfactorily adjusted. Is the whole machinery for 
is slowly uniting home-making now complete? Far from it . a pre: 
(ae . ‘tt live by bread alone, however sweet and light anc 
classes and nations in the brotherhood of humanity. not live by ar 
. wholesome. If he is to be not merely a healthy mortal, 
So he would bid us enlarge the present sympathy and ‘but is to grow into a worthy immortal, he must have 
honor beyond himself and his. Yens of thousands of} meat to eat that the best French cook, even, cannot pre- 
, . e . ’ . ‘ _— - 
others have been called to suffer no less than he,—with- | pare for his palate. The makers of aoe —— nad 
nu act that they are building for souls as well as 
out the public sympathy that has sustained him. ‘Tens |"! the fact that they are buildin 
a ; bodies ; and must make as definite and permanent pro- 
of thousands of others have borne their fate as heroically | | -_; 
as he,—with none of 


which respects human rights and the government that 
sustains them,—a sentiment that 


vision for mental nourishment and growth as for bodily 

the glory that rewarded him. | health and comfort. Such provisions will involve a 
. . . . + / >. . . >. . 

Ten of thousands of others are still filling their places | study,—a place especially adapted for thinking and feel- 
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ed . ee . . . | . ° ° . 
ing, and learning and aspiring,—for definite soul activity | nish mental stimulus to these, in a very true sense, soli- 
in all its phases. tary workers ? but especially what is to save them from 
I. WHERE AND WHAT. the pettiness and nervous exhaustion of the thousand 
: etty demands’ upon their attention? Nothing can do 
Where and what shall the study be? Let it be the PY") P = 
; ‘ee , this so well as some means of measuring the daily cares 
quietest room you have at your disposal. Its windows | 
: 7. | and seeing that they are petty. And what so good a 
shall, if possible, command a view of sunset or hills, ~¥ Sage” 
. . | means as an hour daily of quiet, in which to think God's 
flowing river or green valley, or whatever of beauty or Bowe | , 
| 5s elle: ! great thoughts after him in the revealings of science, the 
grandeur nature has put within reach. For its furnish- ° mene a 9 
_records of history, the inspired utterances of great souls ‘ 
ings, after a hospitable table for lamp, books and maga- | | 1p 
nal ac > |Such quiet and such material for thought the study 
zines, a writing desk, for use not show, a score of refer- |g. 1: 7 
. ' affords. It is the mountain top from which the_cares 
ence books, including a good encyclopedia, with a dozen * 1a: . | ‘fo as 
' 7 igor River and labors, vexations and disappointments of life assume 
books of information and as many more of inspiration. | 4) oe sot pronortions 
These as capital to begin with, let the rest of-the con-| ~~ drial alot seen Seal ' . 
tents grow,—a new book when you are ready for it, and | ee ee ee 
what you need at the time ; a picture or bit of statuary, How much time, and what time, shall mothers and 
added by the same rule of demand and supply ; a micro; housekeepers plan to spend in the study? As much as 
scope when you can afford it. Over the door leading’ other duties will possibly permit ; but whether much or 
into this study, and on the walls within, inscribe these little, let it be the very best time in the day, and see to 
words of Kmerson: “ The one thing in the universe of it that it comes regularly every day. L can certainly 
value is the active soul. This every man and woman is | See No reason why all the forenoon hours, the freshest of 
entitled to.” And let the home-makers. in establishing the day and the freest from interruption, should be 
and furnishing the study, do it with an eye single to the given to baking and dusting and ‘Sewing, leaving to the 
one purpose of insuring for themselves and their house- chance of the afternoon or evening the hour with the 
hold this universal right to soul activity, not as an occa- | 2€W book. Nor can I see any more reason why the 
sional, rare experience, but as a part of the daily routine Systematic housekeeper, who compels the breakfast hour 
of life. to come promptly to the minute three hundred and 
sixty-five times in the year, should not compel the daily 
study hour to appear with at least approximate punctual- 
ity. That such a daily forenoon hour or hours for stud 
is entirely practicable, without interfering at all with the 
smooth running of the household machinery, the writer 
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Il. WHO SHALL USE IT? 


But, answers an objector, who will use the study when 
furnished ? Surely it were useless,—nay, foolish,—to ex- 
pect that busy men and women, who have a family to 


care and provide for, and a living or fortune to make, 


- 
-_ 


will find time to do any such systematic work with books 
and pen as would make a study essential, or, in any very 
deep sense, desirable ! 


of this, herself a housekeeper and mother of small 
children, has demonstrated by a number of years of 
actual trial. 


I reply, men and women, even) Rut it is not the mother alone who needs this outing 
the most busy of them, will find time to do whatever of | 


' quiet thought in the study. 
vd port mre Oe ee om Uufortanate will tt be for the husband and father if 
opr seh aa ae ae =) ead ° ¢ . he, too, does not find some time to spend daily in this same 
1S me aciive soul, and they wil) Hnd time for Guict retreat, to think thoughts which lie remote from 
soul activity, and consequently will find use for the ledger and counting-room, “thop and farm and office. 
study. And probably no one thing would do more to’ When and how this time shall be secured will probably 
persuade busy men and women of the truth of Emer- be found in “ Man’s View of the Studv.” 
son's thought, than the constant presence in the home of erry lastly. sr en an dalishtiel » - *» which to 
. oro planned and furnished expressly to facilitate in- | spend “ the children’s hour,” after the early tea is over 
tellectual life and growth. _and before the early bed-time arrives, as around the study 
Who shall use the study? Every member of the table, with the children’s new book, or the well worn and 
family! And first, the mother and home-keeper. No well loved old one? What so good a place for the 
one, aside from the professional man, whose study is his hour or two of later study for the older children, as here 
workshop, 80 much needs the inspiration and help which where the presence of map and dictionary and encyclo- 
comes from a little time spent daily in quiet and among pedia shall help to form, early, a habit of research and 
books as does the mother of little children; and this. mastery of subjects, and a familiarity with the use of 
quite as much for her husband’s and children’s sake as | hooks, invaluable in later years? Two objections will 
her own. The merchant finds his mind kept wide awake | doubtless be made to any theory which would put the 
and active, in certain directions, at least, by his constant study on a basis of necessity and universality in the 
business relations with others. This is largely true of | home. They are, that the great majority of houses have 
most of the occupations in which men engage. But the | no extra room for a study ; and, that the great majority 
wives of these same men have no daily ride or walk to | of people cannot afford the expense which a study would 
and from their business ; no basiness relations with other Involve. I should like, did space permit, to answer these, 
mothers and housekeepers; no one, during their busi- by showing how the omnipresent parlor, kept largely for 
ness hours—and these are longer and more wearisome | show, might be transformed into a study at no additional 
than many are apt to realize—to exchange a thought or | eost of room or money, simply by making window hang- 
opinion with save the little children, who have not yet | ings, carpets and upholstery subordinate to books and 
reached the thought period, and the servant who, in a| magazines; by exchanging the marble top center table 
majority of cases, never will reach it. What is to fur-| for the less expensive but more useful study table; and 
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by transforming gilt frames and the expensively worth- | 
less pictures they often enclose, into a few inexpensive 
but really valuable engravings or art books, or into a 
microscope, through which might be seen the wonders of 
the unseen universe around us. Such a change would 
certainly be a great gain to most home circles, by making 
free to all, and devoting to daily home use, the best 
rooms, which are now largely forbidden ground save to 
visitors ; and it would be scarcely less a gain to the 
casual caller or occasional guest, who would be thus in- 
sured, for the time being, of surroundings suggestive of 
more valuable topics of conversation than society gossip 
or the state of the weather. 
The poet sings, 
‘ Build thee more stately mansions, ch, my soul! - 
As the swift seasons roll.” 

And worthy foundations have already been laid for such 
mansion-building in every home where the study has be- 
come an established fact and has taken a recognized 
place in the daily home life. 


THE STUDY. 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


This is a somewhat pretentious name for the pleas 
antest room in an American home. The name suggests 
a work-room, as special in its purpose as any lawyer's 
office or carpenter's shop, reserved for the literary work- 
man of the family. It must be, we should suppose, the 
most retired and undisturbed of sanctuaries, dedicated to 
the most serious tasks. But, strangely enough, and 
happily enough, what most of us call the study is by no 
means this awful and hidden shrine. If we want to do 
a piece of hard thinking or continuous writing, we are 
much more apt to bet ake ourselves to some upper cham- 
ber, known as the “ den,” or to some far-away office, vestry, 
or orchard, where invasions of children, book agents, o 
even of one’s wife, become impossible. Here and rin 
we see a man who can, as Emerson says, “ put up his 
back on State street curb and solve his problem ;” but 
for most of us a quiet environment, a stint of work, 
and an unbroken working-hour are the secret of satis- 
factory results. Thus the little study becomes, in fact, 
the living-room of the family. By some fine instinct 
the f family discovers that it cannot feel itself at home in 
any other room than the one which holds the books, and 
that nothing goes so far as the books toward making a 
room look inhabited and inviting. No happier fate can 
come toa home than to have its center of social life 
placed thus in the midst of books. It may be a very 
modest room which is thus consecrated, but it is sure to 
be a home-like one. No barrier of glass should separate 
the books and the readers. Books that are too handsome 
to bear dust or handling are not books that help to make 
a home. Those which a household needs should be 
close at hand, kept for use, not for show. In one cor- 
ner should be some books of worship and devotion, ready 
for the early morning, or the quiet evening, or the Sun- 
day afternoon. Another corner should be dedicated to 
the children’s literature, nor should it be a serious offense 
When sume ambitious youngster drags down a folio of 
his father’s instead of a story book of his own. 
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of years afterward, it may be, he will niall his play 
with grown people’ s books, and he will want to own and 
read “ The Essays of John Locke,” or “The Retrospec- 
tive Review,” because they remind him so. tenderly of 
twilight time in the old home study, with the fire-light 
brightening the titles of the books. 


Let us notice, by the way, that precisely this remi- 
niscence of childhood would be impossible if that study 
had not been blessed by the glow of an open fire. Next 
to the books themselves, this is the most quickening 
source of friendliness and sympathy. ‘Give me the 
luxuries of life,” said young Motley, the historian, “ and 
I will dispense with its necessities.”’ It is almost worth 
while to dispense with some necessity of life if we can 
gather our household round an open fire. It brings 


health, beauty and refinement into the room, and both 


your own skin and that of your books are spared the 
parching and shrivelling that comes through the burnt 
or steamed air of our modern improvements. He who 
looks into a study thus warmed and furnished, and dis- 
covers the household gathered there round some com- 
mon task or recreation, this man has seen the culmina- 
tion of that which Unity calls “The Art of Arts” — 
Home-making. 

Of the choice of books for the study it is not easy to 
speak, unless one knows both the study and the people 
in it. One or two rules, however, may be worth ex- 
pounding. The man has a right, if he can afford them, 
to such books as are legitimate tools of his trade; but he 
has no right, if he be of but moderate means, to become 
a book-buyer beyond this limit of tools of trade, except 
for the common purpose of his household. Nothing is 
easier than for a man to deceive himself in this respect, 
and to become a self-indulgent spendthrift even while he 
thinks himself a serious student. A vast proportion of 
the new books which one meets on the shop-counters 
tempt a man in this way. He pretends to himself that 
he ought to buy them for his work,but he really hopes 
for little from them except to keep himself ‘‘ up to the 
times ;’ and, in the end, he wonders that his shelves are 
so lumbered with trash. A good test of one’s need of a 
book is to make a note of it, and then to wait a year. 
A real need has grown deeper in that time, a fancied 
need has betrayed “itself, and your library becomes to you 
of permanent worth. On the other hand, it must be 
said of the real tools of trade that such books are much 
more serviceable when they are owned than when they 
are borrowed from a public library. It seems as though 
one might read them, take notes of them, and let them 
vo; but in reality this is often not the best use of books. 
They are not always made to read and put away, but 
rather to stand near us as an enlargement of our mem- 
ory and our scope of acquisition, so that instead of know- 
ing a fact or a process we only need to know just where 
to turn for this fact or process,—and for a hundred oth- 
ers. Books which, in this way, enlarge our personality 
are the books that help us most; and to help us so 
closely they must be our own, of our own edition, and 
marked with our own thumb-marks. 

I venture to add, as another rule, that the wife and 
mother should have some share in the book-buying, and 
some interest in the study besides its dusting. The man 
has his vocation and the woman hers. If the man turns, 


Scores in his leisure. from his vocation to some avocation of 
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literary enjoyment, while for the women there is no end | 
of the vocation and no invitation to an avocation, then 
the “Art of Arts” has already passed its period of Re- 
naissance in the new home and has entered on its period 
of decline and fall. 


A CONSECRATED LIFE. 


LL. J. 


Richard L. Herbert, the subject of this sketch, was 
Anglesea, Wales, on the 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1827. His parents removed to Liverpool when 
he was ten years old, and his boyhood was spent among 
the Welsh population of this city. The early influences 
were all of the intensely devout and rigidly pious kind 
which characterize the people from which he sprung. His 
father was an earnest lay preacher of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist order, diligently earning his livelihood during the 
week days and gladly devoting his Sunday and evenings 
to Sunday School, prayer meeting and class leading ser- 
vices, occasionally standing in the place of the ordained 
minister and exhorting the people. Little Richard, a 
bright, bashful child, with a slight body and a mind very 
sensitive to poetry and eager for knowledge, was precipi- 
tated into the service of religion at a very early age. 
When in the full maturity of his fame as a Methodist 
minister, some of the Fathers in that Israel were wont to 
proudly recall the time when they used to carry the little 
Richard Herbert in their arms and place him upon the 
table of the Liverpool chapel, that, at fifteen years of age, 
he might speak to the people in behalf of religion and 
temperance. Sometimes the timidity of the child woul 
cause him to run away and hide from these demands of 
his elders, and frequently he would shed scalding tears 
after the efforts that were to him signal disappointments, 
but to his hearers marked successes. It needed scarcely 
two years of such practical training as this to bring the 
earnest boy into the regular work of the Methodist min- 
istry. For eight years he went the stated rounds of a 
local preacher, speaking every Sunday, working all the 
week at his trade—a mason—and diligently gaining a 
liberal culture by aid of the Liverpool night-school. For. 
this eight years’ preaching the sum total of money that 
he received for his labors was a solitary sixpence, which a 
thoughtful old lady once gave him to pay his fare upon 


the ferry as he was starting out to walk to a distant en- 


gagement. 


At twenty-five he had reached what in later years he 
was wont to regard as the critical turning point in his 
career—his intellectual life was outgrowing his professional 
life. His ideals of usefulness so far outreached his oppor- 
tunities to realize them, that he was filled with a con- 
scientious distrust of the work he did. Hearing one day 
an old minister descanting on the superfluous ministers in 
the connection, he was about to turn his back upon the. 


pulpit forever, enter a normal school and fit himself for a larger opportunity, the better field of usefulness ; 


teacher, when a timely letter from America reached him 
inviting him to a Welsh Methodist Church in Utica, 
N. Y., which he promptly accepted. Two years after his 
arrival he married Miss Catherine Williams, the helpful 
wife who sweetened the remainder of his life and stren\zth- 
ened his work. For seven years he labored in the |\city | 


and vicinity, ministering to several parishes, building a 


of the State. 


— — —_ 


number of new churches, going hither and thither, en- 
couraging and stimulating his countrymen in other parts 
rom this work he was called to a larger 
field at Fair Haven, Vt., where he labored for thirteen 


‘years , nine of which years he served both an English and 
a Welsh congregation, preaching four times each Sund: ay, 


| besides taking active concern in his two Sunday Schools. 
These were the bittersweet years of expanding thought 
_and intellectual investigations. The larger thought, the 
broader faith, entered his soul as light enters through 
windows. People flocked to his support. His congre- 
gation hung upon his words with intense interest ; but the 
guardians of the church, the ecclesiastical watch dogs of 
the true creed, suspected, spied, investigated, and finally 
tried the thinker for he resy, which resulted as heresy 
trials do of late, in leaving the tried more strongly en- 
trenched in pub lic opinion, but bruised and bleeding. 
“Twas during these years of growing heresy that the 
present writer first heard of him, through a vigilant father, 
who detected the germs of Liberal thought which the 
‘Vermont correspondent” sprinkled his communica- 
tions to the Drych, the leading organ of the Welsh in 
America, and sent marked copies to him while he was 
serving in a soldier's camp. In these anonymous letters 
hundreds of Mr. Herbert’s younger countrymen were 
warmed and quickened by the elowing ideals they con- 
tained, while the conservative representatives of Welsh 
Orthodoxy were first startled and then aroused to bitter 
antagonism by his present: ition of what he w 
call “the Boston Theology,” and the prophecy of its 
final triumph. It was during these years that he formed 
the acquaintance of James Freeman Clarke, who had the 
insight to discover his rare power, invited him to his pul- 
pit, and gave him through the rest of his life a fellowship 
that was highly prized. 

A year after the heresy trial, which took place at Troy, 
N. Y., Mr. Herbert came West, and took charge of an 
Independent church at Marion, Lowa, and labored with 
them for two years; but the constituency was but par- 
tially liberated from the fetters of a theology which the 
preacher had fully outgrown. So, in 1874, hungering 
for a pulpit that would indeed give him the freedom to 
express his uttermost thought without giving offence, 
half doubting that such could be found any where, he 
moved to Geneva, II]., and became the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at this place. Here were spent six beau- 
tiful years, the happiest years of his life, as he often 


was pleased to 


declared. The church was small, the salary limited, but 


mind and heart had free scope. In a letter, he writes: 
‘Here I am, with a quiet, pleasant, little. loving home, a 
few kind people to preach to, who help me dig for the 
larger truth. [am happier in this work than I’ve ever 
been before. * * ’Tisa very good heaven already.’ 
But, like one of George Eliot’s heroines, he could not 
be content with happiness. His soul “ had grown too big 
with ‘things that ought to be.” He thirsted for the 
and so, 
a year ago, he heroica'ly tore himself from his beloved 
Geneva, and, with the rootlets of his heart all bleeding, 
turned his face toward the Far West. He took his house- 
hold gods, his family, and, as it proved, his life in his 
hands and made the venture. The Society at Denver, 
discouraged from frequent disappointments, burdened 
with what seemed to them a hopeless debt, had not cour- 


Wun oe os oO. 


age enough even to negotiate with him in any official 


way. The small band of devoted women only dared | 


venture to send to him their pathetic plea for help. 
‘To this plea he responded, and entered at once upon the 
task,—facing debt, apathy, fewness, and the inevitable ob- 
stacles of an over-crowded new city, with his accustomed 
energy and self-denying zeal, until in less than nine 
months after his arrival the debt was paid, the church 
was filled every Sunday with eager, hearty listeners, Sun- 
day School, literary society and social activities fairly in- 
augurated, and a new home built and occupied. The 


notes of despondency were now changed to hearty con- 


gratulations and eager anticipation. 


The quaint little 


preacher, who in October was received with critical sus- | 


picions and grave misgivings, was in June the beloved 
pastor of a promising society, and his magnetic power was 
beginning to be felt throughout the new State of 
(Col rado. 

But the intensity of life here, as always, is bought at 
the cost of the extension of life. A few months before 


he left Geneva his physical vitality began to droop, and | 


he looked eagerly for a fresher pulse to come with the 
rarer air of Colorado. But in this he and his friends 
were doomed to disappointment. His work went on, but 
it was at the cost of more and more bodily pain. It was 
hy dint of mere persistent will power. 
cation came none too soon, and a watchful wife and lov- 
ing friends tenderly led him away from work, for rest in 
the still rarer air of Manitou and Monument. Surrounded 
by the sublime scenery of the Rocky Mountains his 
spirit struggled for a renewal of life, but in vain. He re- 
turned to Denve r, Intending to resume his work on the 
21st of August ; but, instead of the living voice, it was the 
dead body of their beloved pastor that made impressive 
the services of Unity church on that morning. After 
three days’ confinement to his bed, the loving heart ceased 
to beat on the 19th of August last. Rev. J. F. Gibbs, 
of Greeley, feelingly voiced the universal sense of love 
and loss that was felt at Denver, at the funeral service. 
Rev. Samuel Watson, of Memphis, Tenn., and Kev. J. A. 
Manley, late of New York, assisted at the services. His 


body was laid to rest in the beautiful new cemetery at 
Riverside, with the everlasting snows of the Rocky 


Mountains in near view, typical of the height and purity 
of his ideals.As—lstood beside his erayve, three weeks 
later, the cloudless canopy of blue above seemed most 
fittingly to express the fathomless awe that consciously 
went with this truth-seeker through life. His death at 
= was regretted as untimely; but if life is to be counted 
by heart beats rather than by figures on a dial, his was 
the maturity of old age. His heart had counted: out 
more than the allotted three score years and ten. 


To undertake to tell Uniry readers of how this man 
won his way into the hearts of our people wherever he 
went, of his electric power at our conference meetings in 
the West, how vital and incisive were his ideas, would be 
the recitation of a twice-told tale; for Unrry has been 
partly a reflection of that power from its beginning. But 
did space permit, it would be pleasant to discuss the 
sources of this power. I cannot desist from undertaking 
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ting things. In early childhood he ssesihaiad most of the 
Arabian Nights’ tales into Welsh, for the benefit of his 
playmates, and this love of literature remained with him 
to the end of life. Though an intense believer in science 
and scientific methods, his most forcible illustrations and 
striking passages were drawn from the fields of experi- 
ence and human life. In him was to be discovered the 
promise of the effective Liberal ministry that we are wait- 
ing for. He could translate the latest conclusions of 
science and culture into the vernacular of every day life. 


‘The common people heard him gladly.” 


2. His was the oratory of earnestness. When in the 
pulpit, he seemed like some ancient prophet come again to 
declare the word of the Lord to the waiting people. He 
reminded one of the ancient Druidic bards of his people, 
so impassioned was his love for truth and beauty, and he 
had the minstrel’s power to enforce them. In one of his 
letters, he says: ‘ Success or apparent failure, honest 
work [ must persevere in. There is no true joy but in 
that.” More bitter than was the trial of leaving the old 
faith, which meant to him not only disfellowship from a 
denomination but largely ostracism from his race, was 
the discovery of the apathy and indifference of people 
who held broader and more inspiriting views. 

3. He was a devout soul; his radical tendeneies never 
robbed him of his reverence, consequently he was able 
to say many severe things without shocking or giv- 
ing offence. In a New Year's letter, he says: “The 
greatest question of my poor heart at the beginning of 
this year is—how to cultivate my little self into the best 
possibility of usefulness: , that our vision of the future 
would be full of holy hunger! anda perpetual prayer for 
a deeper, grander and more. distinct view of life in its 
reality, earnestness, and best purpose!’ The last work 
of his life was to. write the article on the Home Altar, 
which will soon appear in the pages of Uniry. He wrote 
it while struggling with bodily pain at his summer re- 
treat. After writing it he passed it wearily to his daugh- 
ters, saying: “It has cost mea great effort to write 
that, but it is unworthy so important a theme. I must 
try and re-write it.” The MS. shows that the hand which 
was wont to produce copy that was a marvel of beauty, 
was becoming already unsteady ; but the reverent spirit 
which was wont to characterize him through life is 
which will be read with tender 
interest by his many friends when it appears. 

4. But the last secret of his power I discover in his 
loving, helpful spirit, his self-forgetful readiness to help. 
He had not lost the rare old art of letter-writing, and 
many correspondents will recognize this as one of the 
strongest traits in Brother Herbert’s character. His 
last preaching was done to a handful of Welsh people, 
which he found at Gwillimville, near his summer retreat. 
There he preached to them twice, talked to the children, 
and when they begged for a lecture he wearily but un- 
complainingly dragged his diseased body back to Denver, 
a distance of sixty miles, to vet the MS.. and when his 
anxious wife pleaded his inability and begged him to 
desist, he replied: “It is not likely U'll ever have an- 


to mention what seem to me a few of the most important other chance—to-speak tomy countrymen, and I have 


elements that entered into his success : 
1. Brother Herbert possessed a rare literary gift. As 
UNITY readers well know, he had a striking way of put- 


I must make the most of 
This fairly illustrates the man. The 


much | want to say to them 
my opportunity.” 


reader can readily imagine the generous plans which 
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filled his heart ; even to the last days of his life he had pastoral beauties taken from books. Perhaps in the 
generous dreams of harder work than ever. coming months we may be able to imbue them with the 

For the Welsh people he had planned the writing of a | spirit of summer days among the sheep-folds, and the 
book this next winter, which would give to them his latest | infinite peace of summer nights upon the plains, with 
thought—a book which would not be welcomed, but which | the mellow, liquid light of the planets that hang low in 
they much need. For Unity Church in Denver, for the | the sky and glow like electric lamps through the rare 
cause in Colorado, for Unity, and for the dear family he | atmosphere above ws, the air filled with the sweet breath 
had so wisely and so well provided for out of his self- | of dried grasses, and the boundless, shadowy, mysterious 
denials, he had large plans. But it was not for him to | prairie lying all about us, “ as if the ocean at his gentlest 
realize them. In view of the great work this brother | swell stood still, with all his heaving billows fixed and 
has already accomplished, we who know his worth and | motionless.” Amidst such surroundings life seems in 
his capacity for suffering ought to be reconciled to a/| itself the supreme good; it is quite enough to live, to 
death that may seem untimely. ‘Tis better thus than | breathe, to feel’; and so we ride, with the sweet air full 
lingering pain and declining activities. Weareglad that |in our faces, on, on, through the glorious night, until 


the oft repeated wish of his life was realized— the star-fires grow dim, and— 
“QO, let me live “On the glimmering limit, far withdrawn, 
To love, and flush, and thrill, God makes himself an awful rose of dawn,’— 


Or let me die!” 
sipnanie a great sunrise rose, unfolding one by one its flaming 


pe ws a > . . . . 
PASTORAL RECREATION. | petals :- heart of crimson, border of gold ; radiating broad 
esnanie bars of amber light to the zenith; beautiful, fascinating, 
J. FRANK THOMPSON. _as we have seen cloud-painting of morning or evening 


— skies nowhere else. Whoever visits this wonderful 
Vacation is ended, and at present we are facing two country brings back a thousand pictures which can never 
ways :—toward the responsibility, work, and hoped-for fade from the canvass of memory. 
achievement of the coming winter; and toward the care-| 
less, tranquil,happy hfe of the past two months. We. 
have had many a holiday by the ocean’s shore, and | Sondensed Sermons. 
among the Kastern hills and forests; but this year we 
went for our vacation to the plains of the “ Far West.” 
Most of us, in reading the history, romance and poetry 
of the olden time, when men lived close to nature’s 
heart, have wished that it were possible to pay a flying From a recent Sermon on Signs of the Times. By Rev. Brooke 
visit to the ages that are gone. Well, it can be done, | #erford, of Chicago. 
if only you will go to the pastoral land of the West, 
especially Southwestern Kansas. Here, where the grass, This, too, is one of the little events which go right 
has grown and decayed through unnumbered ages, sery- | down to the heart of things, one of the “Signs of the 
ing no purpose but to enrich the soil and feed buftalo | Times.” There are some who have only a smile of con- 
and antelope, Abraham and Lot may still separate, going tempt for such a court, assembled for such a purpose. 
to the East, West, North or South, for behold! the whole | But that is not just. These men were not working out 
country is before them. Each may vToOWw rich in herds | any small personal issue of their Own. There was not a 
and flocks, as did their ancient namesakes; but the lat- | man of them but evidently shrank from the whole busi- 
ter will run no risk of repeating the experience of Sodom, | 2ess, took it up most unwillingly, with sorrowful reluc- 
unless he happen to locate in Dodge City. Abraham) tance—only from a Sense of duty, not seeing how to get 
still sits in the door of his primitive dwelling, during | out of it without virtually giving up the whole faith and 
the heat of the day, and if he does not kill the finest of | order of their church. | 
' the flock when he sees us approaching, it is because we| I think a word wants to be said for these men. People 
are not angels in disguise; so he feasts us upon bacon | hardly appreciate, [ don’t think Dr. Thomas himself has 
instead. Here you may find Jacob spending the years quite appreciated, how widely his liberal utterances have 
of toil and privation which shall purchase the hand of hurt and disturbed the whole work of his Methodist 
his Rachel, see Rebecca drawing water for her father’s brethren. Dr. Thomas wants the church to be less Théo- 
flocks, and meet David, the shepherd boy, leading his | logical, and its ministry less and less of mere controversy. 
charge amid the green pastures and beside the still and more of quiet help and cheer to human souls. And 
water. It is all a chapter from the “ Book of Genesis,” | yet, I suppose that he himself, quite unintentionally, has 
from the “lives of the patriarchs,’ lying by itself in a done more than anybody else to force every Methodist 
remote corner of the nineteenth century world. It is a clergyman in the Northwest into more or less of a per- 
scene which the visitor is very reluctant to leave. He | petual controversial attitude. For this is how the thing 
would like to remain in this dreamy, peaceful, wholesome works: | Every week the newspapers have carried his ut- 
country forever, were it not that he feels with Paul, | terances to the heart of every Methodist parish from Lake 
“Woe is me, if I preach not the gospel!” for the next | Erie to Omaha. They have carried them, just because 
best thing to being a clergyman of the “ Liberal Faith” | they were so~ditterent to the ordinary Methodist-utter- 
is to own a sheep-ranch in Southwestern Kansas, and | ances. And men have opened their eyes as they read. 
quietly grow rich through the sale of wool and the in- |“ Is this Methodism ?” they have asked: Every Method- 
crease of flocks. ist preacher has had his sermons, his ideas, compared with 
We have always tried to embellish our sermons with , this new startling standard. Many have had those views 
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of Dr. Thomas thrust in their faces, set before them with 
carping questions; they have been compelled to attend 
to them, to speak of them, to answerthem. Doubts and 
questions have invaded even the prayer meeting, and | 


church free, open, that does not set any limitations, but 
simply bids them study the truth of God, to the utter- 
most ! 


And this is the real result to which all such church 


every older Bible class has been forced into a little dis-| trials-tend. Church trials are a mistake, because the 
cussion society! And all this effect has been produced,| whole system out of which they grow is a mistake! A 
not by Dr. Thomas saying these things, but by his saying | true church that shall be large enough to let men think 
them while still claiming to be a good Methodist, and | and speak with reverent freedom, can only be the free 
saying them as a leading Methodist clergyman. If he | drawing together of those who feel that they can worship 
stood in an independent position, he might say just the | and work together, and tolerate each others differences of 
same things, and they, would still attract interest and thought. That they will gravitate to some broad, com- 
awaken thought, but they would not create this special | mon views (just as our Unitarian churches do) is natural 
excitement, controversy.and disturbance throughout Meth- | enough ; but they must not set up any creed, or any lines 
odism. of limitation; not judge nor try anybody, but simply 
Now, of course, I don’t object to this excitement and | leave it to every one to settle for himself whether he is 
controversy. I think it is one of the inevitable conse- sufficiently in sympathy with its general position to join 
quences of the agitation of modern thought. ButIdon’t | it. This is the kind of church that is needed to-day. 
wonder that the Methodist brethren object to it! They 
want to go quietly on, accepting the old foundations and 


working upon them, appealing to sinners, preaching re- DEAN STANLEY AND THE BROAD CHURCH. 


pentance, saving souls—and they do not like to have 

. ats vat « » frena ) 2 _ We find in the Religio Philosophical Journal, of September 10, a 
the ir old foundation upset and to be forced upon their de | report of the most appreciative iscourse, by E. P. Powell, recently 
fense ; and I am not surprised that they have felt that if preached at the Utica Opera House, on the above subject. 


Dr. Thomas has to keep on with such preaching, heought, * * * * * * 


frankly to take an independent position. That waswhat; [ want you to admire, and admire with a great deal of 
they asked him to do in their conference resolution of Jove. the galaxy of men that surround Arnold, and con- 
last year, but he could not see his way to accept that, and stitute the Broad Church of England. Arnold himself! 
so now it comes to the harsher issue of a church-trial. Of prince of them all; by his side his son Matthew, who is 
course, on the special issue, the trial, | only go against go like the father that we may speak of the two as one. 
him. Because, mark what that special issue was—it was * * * Maurice! his face a sublime benediction, the 
not whether Brother Thomas is right to think as he likes | jpncarnation of charity, who planned and worked only to 
and speak out as he likes—nobody wants tc hinder him— | gave the people. * * * Charles Kingsley! the 
hut whether he is a consistent Methodist in so doing. | novelist, who wove himself into the life of every young 
And anybody who knows what Methodism is and always | gceholar in Europe and America,—the apostle of pure 
has been, and who looks at the broad facts of the case, | air cleanliness and hygienic gospel. If you have never 
can only answer that question one way. From the old, | read “ Hypatia” and “Alton Locke,” you have failed of 
steady-going Methodist point of view there could not be comprehending the machinery that has run our age. 
arly doubt. On the technical question tried, the verdict Then there was Max Muller, the pupil not only of Ar- 
must be against him. nold, but the Elisha of the most cosmopolitan of all 

Only that is only one side of the thing—and the g¢holars—Chevalier Bunsen. Muller, who has reduced 
smallest side of it! Nominally, it was Dr. Thomas who) yelicion to a science. and done more than even his mas- 
was being tried, but in reality it was Methodism that was | ter to render our scholarship humanitarian. And well 
on its trial much more than Dr. Thomas! That was abreast of these, the chaste spirit, the refined, the win- 
the real trial. Is Methodism large enough to hold Dr. ping. the brilliant, the beloved Stanley! You should 
Thomas? Here is one of the sweetest, devoutest, most bo every one of these; and then be able to say that 
_ Christian—men~in~thiscity,-a_ man whom even those no grand achievement was ever so quietly worked out 

who disagree with him cannot help liking and respect- “Wt human life as the Broad Church movement of 
ing, a man respected by those of all churches and of no) Kneland. 


chureh, a man whom Christ would surely never for a) J,et me now enumerate what these men specially have 
moment have shut out of his Church,—is Methodism done. They taught and made popular— 
large enough to let him stay in its church? That was 1. A new—literally, a new view of God. The view, 
the real question—and it seems that the answer has to of al] others. predominating in the Arnold school, is the 
he “ No;” that Methodism is not large enough. But | moral tendency that underlies and interfuses all things. 
imagine most people will feel like saying—‘‘So much the | This eternal and universal law that makes for righteous- 
worse for Methodism.” ness is to them the potential presence of a moral foree— 
Not the worse for Dr. Thomas! Nota whit! I think a moral will; that is, a God. * ? ° : ’ 
when he has got over the pang of the outgoing he will 2. They emphasized, as the first of theological axioms, 
find himself better off. Dr. Thomas was never made to that righteousness is salvation. These are the words of 
be inside of formal lines of creeds and statements and Arnold: “ Right doing saves.” * * * The Arnold 
standards. Even if he could have shown that Method- school is the Jesus school over again in this, that they 
ism was just large enough to let him stay in to-day, he | replace salvation where he placed it, and whence ortho- 
would have been running his head against the limitations, | doxy removed it. Your holy oils and prayers and creeds 
again, to-morrow. What he needs is not a church whose are relegated to the closet. 
limitations are just large enough to take him in, but al 3. Miracles and the supernatural element of Christi- 
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anity are an afterthought, in no way a part of original and Presbyterians express as deep appreciation of him 
Christianity. The Bible is a growth of writings origin- | as the Churchman or Rationalist. 

ally scattered, and of very unequal importance ; letters,| I thought that this morning I could give you no more 
poems, hymns, histories. These being collected do not grateful topic than the memory of a beautiful soul ; 
become of equal value, by any possible lkgerdemain or | refined character, a heroic life—a man who declined three 
church vote. Luther selected what he considered of bishoprics and an archbishopric, that he might retain 
prime value. Says Arnold, “ It is our duty to judge of his freedom and be able to work for the liberation of 
these writings with still oreater freedom.’ The Bible religion and the honor of humanity. You may think of 
holds a vast amount of the best truth: but it is inspired him as one who never despised the sinner nor hated the 
only as it is true. “ The truth is always supe ‘rnatural.’’ heretic; as one who honored the thinker and embraced 
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Miracles are not a proof of anything, seeing that they 
themselves cannot be proved. 


4. We find this school speaking brave things about 
the atonement. As they understand it, it was Jesus’ su- 
perior power of sympathy and self-giving. He gave 
himself. How? Not to pacify God; but he gave his 
hope, his thought, his love, his tende rness, his “physical 
and moral strength, to free others. So may all do as 
they have strength to do. You see here how human 
life is exalted. 
saving. He that would save his life will lose it ; 
that will give his life shall save it. 
us all to the Father. 

5. And in nothing did this Broad Church school help 
us more than in the exaltation of human nature. ‘ The 
Word of God” has with them a meaning as sublime as 
with the orthodox it has heathenish. To Arnold, “The 
Word of God” meant that fine sense of mght, and that 
appreciation of truth, which is in the better soul. ‘“ God’s 


word ” 
right. * * * * * * 


We are all saviors, and are saved by 
but he 
This doctrine links 


6. One more phase of the Arnold school was a devel- 
opment of so-called “‘ Muscular Piety.” I hope you have 
read “ Water Babies,” Hughes’ “Tom Brown at Rugby 
and at Oxford,’ Kingsley’s“‘Amyas Leigh” and “Two 
Years Ago,”’ and you understand what the phrase means. 
It means that religion which does not give better houses, 
better diet, better air, more cleanliness—but points, in- 
stead, to mansions in another world, is a sad fraud. * * 

England undertook to meet skepticism in two ways: 


one was the method of Pusey, Newman, Keble, Wilber- | 
force to Romanize, that is, to shut the people up in the. 


church and lock the doors of thought, so that they could 
not ruin themselves; the other was the method of <Ar- 
nold and Stanley, to encourage careful thought and lay 
the foundations of religion on science. 


tles those I have named. Stanley was not the equal of 
Kingsley in poetic instinct, in a deep grasp of the prob- 
lem of salvation for the poor masses; nor was he the 
equal of Jowett in philosophy, or of Muller in scholar- 
ship; but he was rather the well-rounded character, 
lacking nowhere, if not supreme anywhere. * * The 


life of St anley was shadowed by one great sorrow, the 


loss of a wife, celebrated for her beauty and ace omplish- 
ments and sheaneater r. He died childless. Such men as 
John Wesley, John Bunyan, Theodore Parker, were 
heroes to Stanley. When he visited America he had 
four special points of interest: The grave of Andre ; 
Z. The place of landing of the Pilgrims; 
of Jonathan Kdwards ; That of Theodore Parker. | 
You see here the interest that he felt for all parties— 

his absolute catholicity. 


is the voice that speaks in us to do and be the. 


it is no mere personal accident if Channing, 
my youth, and John James Taylor, the friend of my 


’ full age, live before me among the dearest and most sa- 
You may consider, with good reason, Arnold to have 


been one of our modern Messiahs, and among his apos- | 


all 
can reform itself. The reform must come: 


The grave | 


So that to-day the Methodists | 


the worker; a man who was a companion of kings, a 


friend of princes, but equally at home with the lowly 


and poor. No one will fail to mourn him but those who 
could not comprehend his largeness of soul; no one will 
rejoice in his death but religious bigots who dreaded his 
power for reform, and who saw in his life the death of 
their idolatry. 


LOSS AND GAIN IN RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Closing Remarks of James Martineau’s Address to the former Stu- 
dents of Manchester New College. 


Dear friends and brethren, if it is well, in this world 
of ours, to begin with the heathen idea of perfection, 
and ‘now ourselves, it is indispensable to go on to the 
Christian, and forget ourselves. Here lies the secret of 
spiritual power. Our own brief experience, as well as 
all Christian history, attests this. When I look back 
over the two generations that are clear in my memory 
or in record, and, among the inevitable varieties of worth, 
notice the figures and features that survive in thought, 
the differences are full of pathetic lights and shades. 
The vain and empty are simply gone without a trace, 
their egotism melted into nothingness. The hard and 
opinionative are remembered, indeed, and with homage 
to their integrity ; but remembered with a smile, as be- 
longing to the past; or, if more, only on account of some 
redeeming enthusiasm cr tenderness which hinted a sup- 
pressed fire within. But the forms that are still radiant, 
the eyes that have not lost their glow and are still as if 
near to us In the distant air, are those of loving and trust- 
ful disciples, surrendered to faithful service, and spending 
in it, with childlike simplicity, the gifts of genius or the 
affluence of culture. Your own hearts will testify that 
inspirer of 


cred fivures of my past and of my future. It is their 
purity ‘of soul, their constancy in duty, their tenderness 
of affection, their life in God, that joins them to the 
train of Christ, and mingles them with the lengthening 
procession of the saints. Their work is in your hands ; 
may the grace and power of their spirit be continued in 
your hearts. 


A church is never reformed from within. Savonarola 
tried after a reform, and was put to death. Luther tried, 
and had to dissent. Our Presbyterian forefathers tried, 
and were forced into dissent. The Wesleyans tried, and 
were forced into dissent. An established church never 
first by the 
more enlightened persons quitting, and then by their 
action on men’s minds from without.—Samuel Sharpe. 


— — 


Religion is reproached with not being progressive: it 
makes amends by being imperishable. — Martineau. 
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Zlofes from fhe Field, 


Tue Lorp’s Work.—Jean Ingelow, three times a week, 
gives a dinner to the sick, poor and discharged conva- 
lescents of the hospitals. So says the Register. 


ENGLtanp.—There are no more dukes in England now 
than there were a hundred years ago, twenty-one being 
the number then and now. We believe, though, that 
there has been a great increase in noble men if not in 
the nobility. 

WESTMINSTER ABrpgy.—Dean Stanley has left £5,000 to 
allow visitors to see the abbey without paying toll, the 
money to be held in trust as long as the building contin- 
ues in the possession of the National Church. 


—Ir is decided that Canon Bradley, Master of University 


College, Oxford, is to be the successor of Stanley as the 
Dean of Westminster Abbey. 


SoJoURNER TrutH.—This ancient sybil, who is sure 
that she is over one hundred years old, has recently 
visited our city to bear her testimony in the temperance 
cause. Hers was one of the clarion voices in the anti- 
slavery reform, and it “is still young for liberty.” 


Jewish LIBERALITY AND CaTHOLIC Epucation.—The 
Jewish Advance, of this city, complains of a growing habit 
among the Chicago Israelites of sending their daughters 
to be educated at Catholic convents. It fears that this 
habit will “extinguish the last spark of Jewish feelings 
which may yet exist in the hearts of their children.”’ 


Rounv-Apnovut CLus.—The organization of this name at 
Melrose, Mass., has an annual “ field-day,” in which all 
the members join. This year they all went to Annis- 
quam. We have no opinion concerning the place, but 
we decidedly like the custom; one day of royal enjoy- 


ment out of doors will make sweeter the winter’s work 
in doors. 


Rome.—He who wears the triple crown, like the an- 
cient kings of Druid Britain, aspires to a seat among the 
bards; a collection of his Latin hymns has just been 
published. We are glad to welcome into our unity fel- 
lowship, as a fellow-laborer, the Pope, who throws away 
the sword and trusts instead the better weapon of the 
spirit—the pen. | 

— Weare sorry to record that the last saint added to the 
calendar of the Catholic Church is Pope Urban II., the 
crusader. He believed more in swords than in pens. 


Hrpsrew Cuarity.—At the recent laying of the corner- 
stone for aged and infirm Hebrews, at Yonkers, N. Y., 
the mayor of the city, in his address, remarked, “It is a 
remarkable fact that rarely or never is an Israelite found 
in our alms-houses, a beggar on our streets, or a tramp 
on our highways.” The stone was consecrated to “the 
service of humanity and the spirit of unity, harmony, 
charity, tranquility and rest.” 


Gipsy Royauty.—Uriah Wharton, king of the English 
gipsies, was recently buried at East Orange, N. J. Soon 
after, his daughter married Henry Lee, who is to succeed 
to the throne. Uvniry readers who believe that there is 
in mankind an “union deeper than division,” cannot be 
wholly uninterested in that which interests even these 


wandering representatives of a people whose origin is 
still shrouded in darkness, whose language, religion and 
state craft defy classification. These poor people, who, 


like Fedelma, restlessly bear the heavy trust of their in- 
heritance. 


Laporte, Inp.—Mr. Crooker appreciates the missionary 
value of types. The programme is before us contain- 
ing the topics upon which he is going to preach for the 
months of September, October and November. It must 
be encouraging to the parish to know that their minister 
is at work on far-reaching plans, and must be equally 
restful to the minister to know just what he has got to 
do. The programme includes “ Four Lessons from Paul,” 
viz.: 


1. Man’s Condition—The Old Adam; 2. The Heavenly 
Vision—The New Creature; 3. The Divine Teacher— 
The Christ Ideal; 4. The Secret of His power. 


CinciInNATI.—A schedule of lessons to be used by the 
Unitarian Sunday School, for the session 1881-82, is be- 
fore us. Provision is made for forty-one Sundays. The 
topics are devoted to Old Testament History and Liter- 
ature, giving references for the guidance of teachers and 
children. The teachers are promised a monthly lesson- 
paper, containing “details and notes for guidance.” 
Classes are “expected to confine themselves to the topic 
assigned for each Sunday, and must not lag behind or 
anticipate the uniform lesson.” In addition to this there 
is a young men’s class that is continuing the lessons of 
Mr. Gannett’s “Growth of the Hebrew Religion,” and a 
young women’s class at work upon the “Life of Chan- 
ning and the Unitarian Movement in America.” We 
know of no better way of securing good work done in 
the Sunday School than by this systematic preparation, 
and printed expectation of such work. 


An ImpoRTANT QvuESTION.—UnNity does not wish to 
complicate grave interests by untimely discussions of 
them, but we wait with profound interest the result ofa 


question now pending, which is thus hinted at by the 
Christian Register of September 15: 


Itis well known that the arrangements for the re- 
moval of the Meadville School to Cleveland, under a 
magnificent proposal from Mr. J. H. Wade, are now con- 
siderably advanced, or at least are having the close at- 
tention of the American Unitarian Association and the 
Council of the National Conference, with lively prospects 
of success. All the facts in the case may be called rth 
and debated at Princeton, if the ministers wish, and will 
assemble to give their advice and to express their wishes. 
The question involves very largely the prospects of the- 
ological freedom and scientific divinity in this country. 
If it succeeds, a spur to learning, a new opening for pro- 
fessional and academic proficiency, will be furnished, 
which may supply the one thing now needed to make 
our liberal Christianity a matter of national sympathy 


and spread. 

THe Cause IN THE “Far West.”—A ten day trip 
across the plains and back enabled the jotter to look in 
upon those who guard our interests at Denver, Greeley 
and North Platte. At Denver we preached morning and 
evening, Sept. 11th, and spent three days in consultation 
with the members of the Society so suddenly bereaved 
by the death of Mr. Herbert. We found them courageous 
and determined, and left them with their plans well 
matured for another year’s work, under the leadership 
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of the new man, whom we hope will soon be among , yo 
them. At Greeley we were delighted to meet, for the Che Sfiudp Gable. 
first time, Mr. and Mrs J. F. Gibbs, who are the worthy! ,, a 


rat _ AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New-and Stand- 
leaders of the religion of thought and culture, as well as | ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 


; 


of character. During the day we were permitted to. — 
study the chief products of the Colorado fields at short | 


mange, vis.: prairie dogs and megs i oe ‘he| The Unitarian Herald tells us that Mr. Robertson 
new parsonage was “ warmec y an overiowllg Te-| Smith, the expelled heretic, is now virtually the editor 
ception tendered us by the members of the Unitarian | of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and that his associate, J. 
Society of Greeley. After the hand shakes, upwards of | Sutherland Black, was also at one time a minister of the 
seventy people patiently endured an hour’s address from | free church.——James Freeman Clarke, in a note to the 


‘ er Unitarian Herald, thus speaks of his last work, “ Thomas 
the Western Secretary. Considerable has been said, Didymus:” “The book had no dogmatic object, but 
first and last, in Unitarian papers, of the missionary | sought to realize the actual human Christ and make Him 


station at North Platte; but the heroism and devotion | real to others, I am glad to find that this intention has 
which this mission represents can never be appreciated | been accomplished in many instances, as I have heard 


_ | from several persons that oi are brought nearer to 
by those who have never been on the ground. Mrs. E. | Jogus by its means. This has been the case with many 


G. Cogswell, some twelve years ago, when North Platte! who are not Unitarians. * * * I hope that the day 
was one of the rudest pioneer stations on the U. P. road, | Of, a merely negative criticism is passing away. It cer- 
290 miles west of Omaha, began a little Liberal Sunday tainly wi/l pass, for men cannot be satisfied to feed long 
ie IEP, 3 areca -* |on such husks.” 

School in one of the crude log houses of the station. | 

Some nine years ago, by means of the aid and encourage- MAGAZINES. 


ment of Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, then Western Secretary, 4\ The Unitarian Review, for September, contains the con- 
neat and substantial hall was built and dedicated. This|tinuation of John A. Bellows’ study of the “ Religious 
hall has been jealously guarded, and the interest on a Tendencies of Geo. Eliot’s Writings,” and the second 


. - Coee, | Chapter of Mr. Calthrop’s “The Great Synthesis; or, the 
debt of about $1,300, has bee n kept down by Mrs. Cogs- | Foundation on which all Things Rest,” both of which ar- 
well and her associates ever since. On Thursday even- | ticles are of the kind that feed the soul. This magazine 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ing, the 15th ult., we preached in this hall the first ser- | also contains a sermon by Geo. McDonald, preached in 
mon that has been preached from that pulpit since we | the Unitarian Chapel, Essex street, London, in the year 


1879, whic aysi . Ellis 
preached there seven years ago; and yet we found a 1879, which sermon, tbe author says in a note to Mr. Ellis, 


, 52 that it is the only sermon he has “ written to be preached 
society well organized and its officers vigilant, a ladies’ | y 


organization that meets weekly, combining labor with | 


for thirty years.’ 


The Atlantic Monthly, for October, contains a pleasing 
study. The Cogswell library, of about four hundred bit from Thos. Wentworth Higginson on “Carlyle’s 


volumes, is open much of the time during the week, Lo. He —_ gee a RP y os ee rp of me a of 
supplying at least forty regular readers, many of them the cynic, nor the big-bodied laugh of the joker, least of 


' : nA all, the thin cackle of the syonea satirist; but itwas the 
adults, and a little Sunday School. In addition to all broad, honest, human laugh which, beginning in the 


this work, Mrs. Cogswell is doing much for the culture, brain, took in its action the whole heart. We are glad 
of that town, by teaching music, French, etc. North to read in this article that Carlyle stopped to answer one 


Platte needs fresher books in the Cogswell library. It of the London gamin’s questions: “I say, mister, may we 


; roll on this ’ere grass?” ‘“ Yes, my little fellow; r-r-rol! 
ought to have help to wipe off the hurting debt, and a at discraytion !” 


live man as the Nebraska bishop to make his head-| The editor of the North American Review does not seem 


quarters there. We believe inthe Far West. We hope | to share the suspicion, quite prominent in some quarters, 
to go again ere long. Of its needs and how to meet thatthe ministry is losing its hold upon intelligent minds 

and deteriorating in its intellectual and scholarly quali- 
chem—more anon. ties. Four out of the eight articles in the Sept. number 


of the magazine are-written—by—elergymen;three—of 


Tue Resrer.—There is wanted a new religious paper. them, Messrs. Savage, Hale and Hedge, belong to the 
We have had one called the “ Working Christian,’ | Unitarian fellowship. Rev. J. H. Ward discusses the 
another called the “ Christian at Work,” and yet another “ Decline of New England Thought,” in which he claims 
entitled, “ Presbyterian at Work,” and it is said Mr. Tal- that while “the general culture of to-day is better than 
mage talked of having a “Christian Work.” Then we it was yesterday, the clear, resolute, incisive thinking is 
have Sunday School “Workers” and “ Workmen.’ less than it used to be.” In this article he speaks of Theo- 
How stupid publishers must be! Why not make a paper dore Parker, as “the honest man who had the courage 
suited to the wants of the Christian masses and call it | of his conviction, carrying his transcendental purpose 
the “Christian Rester.” It would just suit the people into politics and the great moral questions, and stood by 
who think that the Christian religion is a genteel, first the gun that fired the second shot heard around the 
class drawing-room sleeping-car, with through tickets, world!’ Dr. Hedge discusses “ Ghost-seeing,” Dr. Hale, 
good on any trip ortrain. “The Christian Rester,’ or | “Shall Church Property be Taxed?’ while Mr. Savage 
the “Christian Repose,” is sure to have a great circula- | discusses ‘‘ Natural Ethics,” a valuable contribution to 
tion. But the ary “or onl must circulate it gratuitously. | this the most timely of all questions of the present day ; 
People who do nothing pay little. Resting in the for morality must needs find its foundation in the future 
Lord takes all their time.— Exchange. on something more permanent than the shifting theo- 

| logical notions of men and the questionable authority of 
‘supernatural revelations. There are but few who are dis- 

The divine idea of human perfection was realized, in | posed to doubt but that Mr. Savage is right in-saying-—— 
different degrees, in all the great men who were the that “the supernatural authority seems to be losing its 
heads and models of humanity. All are, in different de-| hold, both as a sanction and in morals.” The causes for 


grees, voices of the Most High.—A. Constunt. _ this decline seem to us to be so well stated in this paper 
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that we reprint them, hoping they will provoke serious 
thought in the minds of our readers. 


First. Whether rightly or wrongly, intelligent or free men, both 
in and out of the church, are coming more and more to disbelieve in 
the infallibility of the Bible. Theclaim made on its behalf—it does 


not make it—that it is of supernatural authority, is largely dis- 
credited. 


Second. The intelligent world is coming to den 
priest in the Vatican hasany better way of knowing the infallible 
will of God than has any equally intelligent map outside of it. 

Third. Many things which both church and Bible have declared 
to be right, the best part of the world now feels and declares to be 
wrong. 

Fourth. The best church people themselves, in practice, do really 
select, modify, drop ont of, and add to the express teachings of the 
Bible itself. As examples—a long list might be given—take the 
Mosaic law of usury, and the positive precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount concerning non-resistance, borrowing, lending. provision for 
the morrow, ete., etc. Who now obeys the command of , through 
James, as to the cure of the sick ? A little sect in England tries it, and 
a Christian nation arrests and imprisons them for obeying an explicit 
Christian commandment. 

Fijth. The best conscience of the age declares that even the ideal 
of God himself, asset forth in the.Old Testament, is immoral. G 
men will no longer worship a God who commissions a prophet to lie, 
—- by whose’ express order a city is given over to murder, pillage, 
and rape. 

Sizth. Ecclesiastical authority in all ages has commanded men to 
do many things, for the doing of which, in this world, they would 
be no better; and has forbidden their doing many things, for the do- 
ing of which, in this world, they would be no worse. Getting 
of these ecclesiastical burdens, men are beginning to ask if it is really 
true that the ecclesiastics know so much more than common men 


about the next world; and ifthey do not, why these burdens should 
be any longer borne. 


Seventh. Another thin 


that an Italian 


that weakens the claim to supernatural 
authority is the fact thatthose who make it are not agreed as to what 


it teaches. It therefore naturally suffers the fate of “akingdom di- 
vided against itself.” 


Boston Town. 


Horace E. Scudder, author of the Bodley 
Books. 


B 
Houghton, Mifflin &Co. pp. 243. $1.50. 


After the flood of juvenile sensational literature which 
has deluged us for the last few years, a new era seems 
dawning in the effort to show that the “ thrilling adven- 
tures,” so dear to the boyish mind, may be found in his- 
tory as easily as in fiction. 

“ Boston Town,” is a history of that “town” from its 
foundation, as told by a grandfather tc his grandsons, 
all three Boston boys, and whose ancestors had been 
Boston boys from the days of John Winthrop’s first set- 
tlement there. It is a book to interest any boy, though 
familiarity with the name and places would render it 
specially interesting to boys of that vicinity. 

Apart from its interest historically, it ought to have 
two other important results—to some what soften the 
prejudices of the world at large towards the Bostonian, 
“pure and undefiled,” by showing that at least he has 
a record to be proud of; and to remind the Boston boy 
of this generation, in the words of the grandfather—that 
a great and noble city could only be where there were 
great and noble men and women, who feared God and 
loved men, and that when there were such men and 
women the city would, live and grow and be a blessing. 


L. F. F. 


_THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. S.C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. 1881. pp. 268. $1.50. 


Mr. Wheeler endeavors to give a comprehensive sketch 
of these people, of their own defects of character, held 
down, as such people ever must be, by ancestor worship 
and exclusiveness; of the wrongs they have suffered, 


from the Portuguese first, and then from almost every na-° 


tionality powerful enough to oppress them, save Russia 
and America; of the most infamous conduct of England, 
which to-day must bring the blush of burning shame to 
every honest Englishman’s face iy oes thinks of it—a 
war so unholy that Mr, Gladstone denounced it as one 


calculated to cover England with permanent disgrace; 
a war where one péople struggled pathetically for na- 
tional purity and manhood, fought for their right to 
freedom from a foul practice, and the other fought to 
impose upon them the abhorred drug, that she might en- 
rich her treasury and enlarge her boundaries. Mr. 
Wheeler tells us that “opium is cultivated in British 
India as a government monopoly, and brings in a rev- 


enue variously estimated at from six millions sterling 


upwards.” And poor China must pay this, pay it, too, 
for the debauching of her people, because she isn’t strong 
enough to hurl it into the sea and her oppressors out of 
her kingdom. He télls us that, if it were possible, the 
Chinese government would to-day prohibit opium as 
stringently as ever, Mr. Wheeler’s testimony is that of 
others, that intelligence and culture wins its way in 
China. The scientific foreigner can find an honorable 
position among them always, as well as her own subjects. 
Female physicians find a good practice among her 
women and children. The author doesn’t credit to her 
all that some of her advocates claim in the way of early 
inventions, but his is another testimony to the statement 
that China’s failure in the struggle among nations is 
owing to her giving so much more attention to the cul- 
ture of her students than to the training of her soldiers. 
Prof. Sawyer’s Introduction gives a very concise state- 
ment of the Chinese question that has agitated the pub- 
lic mind of America, and solves it quite conclusively—in 
figures. B.C. Lin J. 


The Sunday Dchool. ™ 


“Uniry” Sunpay ScHooLt Lessons—Seriges 1X. 


Published by “Unity,” 40 Madison &., Chicago, IIL 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY N. P. GILMAN, 


Lesson III. 


JoHN WYCLIF. 


The Anglo-Saxon translations of the New Testament 
which we have noticed, had no great effect in making 
the people of England acquainted with the Bible. Will- 
iam of Normandy came, in 1066, A. D., and conquered 
the country. His followers spoke Norman-French, a 
very different language from Anglo-Saxon, and for some 
three hundred years the two were spoken and written 
side by side, each language having a great influence in 
changing the other. The result of it all was, that in the 
last half of the fourteenth century two famous authors, 
by their works in prose and verse, gave such a form to 
the mixed language, made up of the two, that we can 
read much of their writing without help from a diction- 
ary. One of these authors was Chaucer. The other 
was John Wyclif. 

Wyclif was born in Yorkshire, about 1324 A. D., and 
went up toOxford—“which was then simply a vast public 
school”—when he was eleven years old. There he 
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studied and taught for some forty years. He became 
familiar with all the “seven studies” of the middle) 
ages, but/he was especially famous for his knowledge of | 


law and theology 


Pope. 
they had a right to be, and Edward IIL., 
Wyclif lived, never paid any tribute. 
demanded it, but the whole Parliament denied his right to 
receive it, and Wyclif, who was probably a member 
was foremost in opposing the payment. 
self “an obedient son of the Church of Rome,” but he_ 
went on in later years to attack the vices and errors | 


in whose reign 


of the followers of the Pope, until he became one of the | 


chief “Reformers before the Reformation,” as those 
noble men are called who preceded Luther. In 1375, 
A. D., he became rector of Lutterworth, and two years 
afterward he attacked those who said the Pope was 
supreme, declaring that the Bibleis greater than Rome, 
and that no Pope ought to be obeyed who is not a good 
man. Wyclif was summoned to answer for this; twice 
he boldly appeared to defend himself; he would cer- 
tainly have been condemned and burnt had it not been 
for his powerful friends at court. 
preach what his enemies called his 
ity.” But he believed that “the highest service to 


God,” and disobeyed. 


To help his countrymen to a knowledge of pure and | 
true Christianity, he determined to translate the whole | 


ce 


Bible into their own On this noble 


modir tongue.” 


work he spent several years of swift and constant labor. | 


He himself translated nearly all of the New Testament, 


while one or two of his friends translated most of the | 
In Wyclif’s time Greek and Hebrew | 
were both unknown languages in. England, so he was. 


Old Testament. 


obliged to make his version from Jerome’s Latin Vul- 


gate. His version was thus the translation of a transla- 
tion ; but he was very faithful to the Latin text, and, as 


we have seen, Jerome himself had probably older manu- 
scripts to go by than Greek scholars before our own day 
could obtain. 
version, considering his entire ignorance of the original 
Greek. His own English was so good that it held its 
own through the later changes of the language to a 
surprising extent, as only the work of a master-hand 
could. The next famous translator, Tyndale, often 
followed Wyclif closely, and many of the best passages 
of our common version are in Wyclif’s very words, 
simply altered to suit the changed fashion of speech. 
Look at these verses, for instance: “ Blessid be thei that 
hungren and thirsten rightwissnesse, for thei shuln ben 
fulfillid. Blessid be pesible men for theishuln be clepid 
the sonys of God.” (Matthew v.,6and 9.) “ Another 
parable Jhesus putte forth to hem, seyinge, ‘The Kyng- 


dam of heuenes is maad liche to a man that sew good 


seed in his feeld. The Kyngdam of heuenes_is_lic 


three mesuris of meele til it were al sowrdowrid. A 
prophite is not with outen wirshipe, no but in his own 
cuntree and in his owne hous. (Matthew xiii.: 24, 33, 57.) 


Now, in the century before this the | 
cowardly King John had promised to pay tribute to the | 
Pope of Rome, as a sign that he owed his kingdom to the | 


copies, of the whole or parts, are left. 


: “to the poor men of his nation, which know little Latin 
He called him- | 


'Wyclif was, indeed, the bright 
Protestant Reformation.” 
truth and right. 
was still Catholic), and died two days later. 


Wyclif to be burnt. 
He was forbidden to. 


So Wyclf was very successful in his_ 


J UN wea ow. 


ee ee — 


You will observe the old English word for leaven; 
another such is leorning- Knyghtes, for disciples—learning- 
servants. “Strait gate,” “ narrow way,” and “ beam and 
mote,” are phrases that have come down from Wyclif, 
five hundred years ago. He may have finished the 
New Testament translation as early as 1581. It was 


3ut the English people were very indignant, as| spread among the people by many written copies; but 
| the persecution, after his death, of his followers, 
In 1365 the Pope | 


‘alled 
Lollards, was so bitter that only a hundred and seventy 
It was very dear 


or none, and be poor of wit and wordly chattel, and, 

nevertheless, rich of good will to please God,” as he said: 

‘The first vernacular translation of the Bible in Kurope, 

it set the example to other great reformers later; so 
“morning-star of the 
The first great prose writer of 
English, Wyclif is offe of the noblest figures in English 
history, for his earnestness, genius, and devotion to 
He was struck with palsy December 
29th, 1384, as he was officiating at the mass (all England 
The Council 
of Constance, in 1415, condemned the books and bones of 
In 1428, therefore, forty-four years 
after his death, his remains were taken from the grave 


“ detestable insan-|and burned. The ashes were thrown into the Swift, a 


neighboring brook. 
which man may attain on earth is to preach the word of. 


But Wycl f was victorious, as 
Wordsworth, the great poet, has written in one of his 
sonnets: 


“Thus speaks that voice which walks upon the wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind— 

As thou these ashes, little brook! wilt bear 

Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 

Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 

Into main ocean they, this deed accurst 

An emblem yields to friends and enemies. 

Now the bold Teacher's Doctrine, sanctified 

By truth, shall spread, throughout the world dispersed.” 


Teachers will find Conant’s “Popular History of English Bib!e’ 
Translation,” (revised edition, published by I. K. Funk & Co., N. Y. 
1881; price, 50 cents) an inexpensive and good helper. W. F. Moul- 
ton’s “ History of the English Bible,” (Cassell, New York; price, $1.50) 
is another good book. Of elaborate works, Dr. Eadie’s is the best, but 
large and costly. lok ivedackks 

I-wouldkeep Sunday forever. I would hedge it in 
with fence of custom and public opinion. Guard it jea!- 
ously as a beneficent privilege. Make it holy by conse- 
crating it to the aspirations, hopes, joys, societies, and 
cultures of humanity. Let it be an instrument with a 
hundred octaves. Let its key-board range from the deep- 
est bass to the highest soprano of what is human. May 
it havea key to respond to the sympathetic touch of 
every faculty and experience and want of man. Thus 
made out of the precious stuffs of humanity, and justify- 
ing itself by answering human needs, humanity will 
guard it and make it permanent as itself. Let its 
assumed friends make it a burden and a restriction, and 
men will fling it off like all other shackles, and cast it 


with ali rubbish on the waste-heaps of the past.— WM. J. 
Savage. 


The worst days of darkness through which I have 
ever passed have been greatly alleviated by throwing 


; -~ | myself with all my energy into some work relating to 
to sowre dowgh, the whiche taken, a woman hidde in ‘ M BY 


others.—James A. Garfield. 


——= — 


| 
| The bodies of tyeente a are 0 geaaealy embalmed in their 
|own blood.—Roman Maxim. 


MARTHA! 


Yea, Lord! Yet some must serve! 
Not all with tranquil heart, 
Even at Thy dear feet, 
Wrapped in devotion sweet, 
May sit apart! 


Yea, Lord! Yet some must bear 
The burden of the day, 

Its labor and its heat, 

While others at Thy feet 
May muse and pray! 


Yea, Lord! Yet some must do 
Life’s daily task-work; some 

Who fain would sing must toil 

Amid earth’s dust and moil, 
While lips are dumb! 


Yea, Lord! Yet man must earn, 
And woman bake, the bread ; 
And some must watch and wake 
Karly, for other's sake, 
Who pray instead ! 


Yea, Lord! Yet even Thou 
Hast need of earthly care. 
I bring the bread and wine 
To Thee, a guest divine,— 
Be this my prayer! 
—Julia UC. R. Dorr, in Atlantic Monthly for October. 


Tue government of Liberia has given two hundred 
acres of land for the foundation of a seminary for the 
education of young girls. Miss Margaretta Scott has 
gone to Liberia to begin the work. She carries with her 
$5,000 for a commencement, and a charter from the 
State of Maryland, also an annual endowment of $5,000. 
—The Index, 


“ We BE.ieve iN Betrer Tainos.”—“ Out in Illinois,” 
said Lincoln, “where I used to live, there was a good 
Presbyterian minister who was preaching in a town 
where there was only one church. Among the notices 
given him to read from the pulpit was one announcing 
that a Universalist would hold a meeting in the school- 
house.- The good minister, after reading it, said, ‘‘ This 
man will preach on universal salvation; but, brethren, 
we believe in better things.’”— Exchange. 


JEWISH LiperRALity.—One of the Paris Rothschilds an- 
nounces his intention to bequeath to the Louvre an art 
collection upon which he has spent 25,000,000 franes and 
a large part of his life. The collection is famous among 
connoisseurs. He also promises to leave 1,000,000 francs 
with it, to meet the expense of keeping it in preserva- 
tion and pay the salaries of custodians. The reason as- 
signed for this act is the desire to keep the colleétion 
intact and the wish to repay France in part for its just 
and liberal treatment of the Jews. The secretary of 
state for fine arts promises to keep the collection ina 
separate gallery, bearing the name of Rothschild.— The 
Independent. 


Tae Lesson or TrrAL.—Perhaps one of the most in- 
structive and valuable lessons of this time of trial has 
been the new demonstration of the inherent strength 
and elasticity of our system of government, and of the 
conservative character of our people. Of what other 
nation could it be said with truth that its official head 
might lie incapacitated and nigh to death for a period of 
two months, with no person authorized to exercise his 
powers, and yet have the entire machinery of govern- 
ment, and all the vast and sensitive interests of business 
move on without hindrance or jar, and with no attempt 
by any individual, faction, or party to profit politically 
by the situation or the contingency? Government of the 
people, by and for the people, has won a new title to 
the respect—may we not also say to the emulation ?—of 
the world, by the example of this new and unlooked-for 
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the consolations of this period, the expressions of sym- 
pathy and interest from abroad will ever hold a high 
place. With the sisterly and true womanly messages of 


‘Queen Victoria to Mrs. Garfield on record, the noble let- 


ter of Mr. Gladstone, and the thousand other evidences 
of the heartfelt sorrow and sympathy of the English 
rulers and people, what room can there be in any hearts 
for one remnant of the old bitterness toward our “kin 
beyond sea?” A touch of nature has again revealed the 
kinship of the race.— The Christian Register. 


Look To Your UNpErsTANpING.—Scores of husbands 
and fathers to-day are paying doctor’s bills for wives and 
children, because disczse has followed ligature and un- 
natural restraint of feet, encased within a leathern cover- 
ing made at variance with every principle of anatomical 
and physiological construction. Fashion guides the 
shoemaker, not intelligence or integrity of purpose. 
And yet the fault lies mot wholly with the shoemaker. 
So long as women acedyt deformity as a model for any 
feature of human organism, so long will the artisan be 
ready to supply demands for that deformity. When 
women calmly examine the human foot,—its wonderful 
structure, its relation to the brain,—indeed to all parts 
of the body, for effective service,—will the cultured and 
refined, the wise and prudent, submit their feet to the 
cramping, imprisoning process occasioned by wearing 
shoes commonly found in stores?— Woman’s Journal. 


Harp To PLeAse.—The faculty of one of our largest 
theological seminaries received, some time since, a letter, 
in which the inhabitants of a small town in Kansas ap- 
plied to them for a young clergyman to take charge of 
their spiritual education.. The long and formidable ar- 
ray of qualifications which the minister must possess, 
and the extremely meagre salary attached to the posi- 
tion, threw the good doctors of the faculty into something 
akin to despair. After much thought, one suggested 
that the reply should run thus: “The only man of whom 
we know who could satisfy you is our revered college 
president, now dead some few years, and who, having 
accustomed himself to heavenly focd (air), could perhaps 
eke out a bare subsistence upon the salary which you 
propose.” This, after due deliberation, was rejected, and 
the next proposal listened to: “ We know of no one, ex- 
cepting the Apostle Paul, who approaches to your stand- 
ard of piety ; he might preach of a Sunday, and get his 
living by sail-making on week days.” This was at length 
finally rejected, and the following reply finally hit upon 
and dispatched : “ We know of no man good enough for 
you, or who could .possibly live on the salary you men- 
tion. We therefore advise you to make an effort to se- 
cure the angel Gabriel, who could board in heaven, and 
come down Sundays to preach.’”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Ropwert COLLYER TELLS HOW HE WAS CONVERTED.— 
“ Well,” says he, “a little great woman and the African 
had much to do with my swapping workshops,—that is, 
Lucretia Mott and the slave. Two years in England I 
had been a Methodist local preacher, and the same eight 
or nine years in this country, working in the hammer 
factory near Philadelphia through the week, and speak- 
ing religiously to the people on Sunday. I preached be- 
cause I loved the cause, not for money. I think all I 
ever received as a Methodist preacher aggregated $7.50. 
Mrs. Mott lived near by. She came to hear me preach. 
She came into our little lyceum, and spoke for emancipa- 
tion. I thought her grand, and I grew in favor with her. 
I was matie the welcome guest of herself and husband. 
We talked much on the nature of the atonement and 
future punishment. I came into new views of these 

reat issues. But, as I became also a convert to imme- 
diate emancipation, perhaps half the motive to change 
was that I was ashamed and confounded in those years 
just before the war that my Methodist desk was not high 
enough for sermons against slavery and for liberty, but 
that the Unitarian was. I thought Christ stood beside 


time of testing. It deserves to be said also that, among 


7 


the slave, and I turned toward that light.” “ But you do 
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not cherish cruel thoughts toward your early pulpit 
home?” His response, done in his mellow Yorkshire, 
falls on my ear as quaint and very beautiful, “If I were 
not married to my wife I would go back and live with | 
my mother.”—Potter’s Monthly. 


Tar Avcotr Famity.—lIf, going to Concord, you enjoy 
a talk with Bronson Alcott, the visit will have a.com- 
pleteness that lives in memory. Mr.and Miss Alcott 
are now at the home of Mr. Alcott’s only married daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Pratt, who, with Miss Alcott, are the only two | 


left of the “Little Women.” There also is the little 
daughter left by Madame Nieriker—sweet May Alcott— 
who sailed to the fair foreign shores to find the complete- 
ness of her life as artist and as woman, and to whom, 
when God could give no more on earth, he gave the 
beauty of heaven. A book of Concord sketches from the 
pencil of his gifted artist daughter, May, exhibits the 
spiritually-creative touch that marks the true artist. A 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Alcott reveals a strong resem- 
blance between her and Miss Louisa. A portrait of May 
Alcott above the mantel is one that haunts the guest. 
A fair, beautiful face, a wealth of blond curls, and that 
look 
—*“ that all have 
In their faces who die young.” 

The character of Mr. Alcott is beautiful in its utter sim- 
plicity, its inspiration, its nobleness. His material wants 
are few and his sources of enjoyment are infinite as the 
universe. In faith he is the genuine Platonist. He has 
no church, no creed, nor does his blameless life need one. 
It is as exceptional asa pearl drifting down the river. 
No benefactor is more to be reverenced than he who 
gives to humanity noble ideals, and the world is better 
that Mr. Alcott lives in it. It is pleasant to think that 
in this sunset hour of his life should be fulfilled the long 
dream of a school of thoughtful intercourse, such social 
culture as Plato enjoyed in the groves of Athens.— Boston 
Traveler. 
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THe ILumNois LipERAL RELIGIOUS FRATERNITY meets at 
Bloomington, I1l., October 11-13, 1881. 


THE MICHIGAN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE meets at East 
Saginaw, Mich., October 18-20, 1881. The Flint, Pere & 


Marquette Railroad will issue round trip commutation | 
The 
Michigan Central Railroad will do the same if a sufficient 
number of persons signify their intention of attending. 
All persons, therefore, intending to be present, should 


tickets to the Conference at one and one-third fare. 
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| Reason and Revelation, by W. J. Potter. 


‘Modvertisements. 


FREE RELIGIOUS INDEX. 


The FRE RELIGIOUS INDFx is published every Thursday, by the 
Free Religious Association, at No.3 Tremont Place, Boston. Terms, 
three dollars per year. Ww. J. PoTTER, editor. 


THE OBJECTS of the Association are the objects of THE INDEx, 
namely: ‘‘To promote the practical interests of pure ¢eligion, to in- 
crease fellowship in the spirit, and to emcourage the scientific study 
of man’s religious nature and history;” in other words, Righteous- 
ness, Brotherhood and Truth. And it seeks these ends by the method 
of perfect Liberty of Thought. It would subject the traditional 
authority of all special religions and alleged revelations—the Chris- 
tian no less than others—to the judgment of scientific criticism and 
impartial reason. It would thus seek to emancipate Religion from 
bondage to ecclesiastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 
the practical power of Religion may be put more effectually to the 
service of a higher Morality and an improved Social Welfare. 


Publications of the free Religious Associations, 


Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. A volume of ten essays 
upon speculative and practical problems of feligion, by D. A. Was- 
son, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J.W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, 
and Mrs. E. D. ron rags and extracts from addresses by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, and others—all given on the platform 
of the Free Religious Association. Price (reduced), $1.50. 


FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


I. Taxation of Church Property, by James Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 
30 cts.; one hundred, $1.50. 
Il. The Bible and Science, by John Weiss. 
Ill. The Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Higginson. Enlarged 
edition. 
lV. Transcendentalism, by Theodore Parker. Never before pub- 
lished. 


V. The Public School Question, as understood by a Catholic 
American citizen (Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal Ameri- 
can citizen (F. E. Abbot). 


How Shall We Keep Sunday’ An Answer in Four Parts: 
1. Sunday in the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church History. 3. S5un- 
day in the Massachusetts Laws. 4. The Workingman’s Sun- 
day. By Charles K. Whipple, Minot J. Savage, Charies E. 
Pratt and Wm. C. Gannett. 

Nos. II, III, 1V, V, VI, 10 cts. each; ten, 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 


5 cts.; ten, 30 cts.; one 
| hundred, $1.50. 


| Reports of Annual Conventions of Free Religious Associa- 
tion, from 1872 to 1879 inclusive. 10 cts. each. 


For any of the above, address “FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION,” 


send word at once to Rev. Rowland Connor, East Sagi- | 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


naw. 


ant, Iowa, October 25-27. 
prepared, and a full attendance is solicited. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all interested. | 


THE lowa UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION meets at Mt. Pleas- 
A full programme is being 


Lessons for Liberal Sunday Schools, 


Le 


Kas., November 1-3. Programme to be announced here- 
after. 


| 
i 
| 
THe Kansas UNITARIAN CONFERENCE meets at Lawrence, | 
| 
| 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


J. M. Alden, $2.00; Clarence Fowler, $1.50; Mrs. Geo. | 
A. Blanchard, .25; Mrs. J. J. Bagley, .75; E. D. Skillings, | 


$1.50; Mrs. O. F. Wadsworth, $1.50; Mrs. J. Pettibone, | 
$5.00; Frederick Meakin, $1.00; J. R. Effinger, $1.50; 


Mrs. E. Blackman, $1.50; Giles Bloomfield, $1.50; Fannie | 
J. Osgood, $1.50; David Cronyn, $1.50; F. F. Ames, .50; | 


Mrs. F. W. Hackett, $1.50; Walter Richmond, $1.50; Mrs. | 


Lorin French, $1.50; Mrs. H. H. Dewey, $1.50; Mrs. E. 
G. Cogswell, $1.50; E. L. Jones, $1.50; J. L. Jones, $1.50. 
“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


F. C. Root, $17.50; Mrs. O. F. Wadsworth, .35; David 
Cronyn, .60; Mrs. E. G. Cogswell, .35. 
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OR FOR HOME USE. 


I. The Origin and Growth of Christianity. A series of 
twenty lessons, by Mr. Lewis G. Janes, of Brooklyn. Written 
entirely from the Rationalistic standpoint. Prepared orig- 
inally for use in Mr. Chadwick’s Sunday School. Each lesson 

rinted in a separate slip. Twenty-five cents for the series, 
including postage. 

Il. Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Relivion. A series 
of five very suggestive lessons, by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Each lesson contains enough material for several exercises. 
Seven cents for the series, in separate sheets, including 
postage. 

The World we Live in. A Series of Elementary Lessons in 
Natural History, by Mr. Frederick A. Hinckley. Adapted 
both to interest and profita class of children. To be com- 
pleted this autumn. One cent each lesson, exclusive of post- 
age, at present. 


II. 


SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


Public and Private Libraries. 


A discount from the prices annexed will be made proportionate to the amount purchased. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Chicago. 


BIOGRAPH Y—Oontinnued. 


Famous American Indians. 
series for Young People. 
and others. Jllustrated. 
ume, 

Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet. 


Red Eagle and the Wars with the Creek In- 
dians. 


Pocahontas and Powhatan. 
Brandt and Red Jacket. 


An Historical 
By Edward Eggleston 
12mo, cloth. Per vol- 


$1.25 


Montezuma. 
Famous Poets, Livesof. By Wm. M. Rossetti. 
Portrauvt. 12mo. $4.20 
Faraday (Michael). By J.H.Gladstone. Cloth. 
$1.25 


Farragut. The Life of David Glasgow Farragut, 
First Admiral of the United States Navy, Em- 


bodying his Journal and Letters. By his Son. 
With portraits, maps and illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 
$4.00 

— Thesame. Half mor. $6.00 


Female Sovereigns and Illustrious Women, 
The Livesof. By Mrs. AnnaJameson. Abridged 
by Mary E. Hewett. With four portraits on steel. 
12mo, cloth. ($1.25.) Net, .90 


Field (Maunsell B.) Memoirs of Many Men and 
Some Women. Being Personal Recollections of 
Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, 
Statesmen, Authors and Artists, at Home and 
Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 


12mo, 

cloth. $2.00 
Forbes (Edward), The Life of. By George Wil- 
son and Archibald Geikie. 8vo, cloth: $3.00 


(James David), The Life and Lettersof. By 


John C. ange A Peter G. Tait and A. Adams 
Reilly. 8vo, cloth. $4.00 


Forrest (Edwin), The Life of. Authorized by 
the Executors. By Rev. Wm. R. Alger. Jilus- 


trated with numerous steel plates and portraits. 2 


vols. 8vo, cloth. $8.00 


— ——__ — _— _—_— -—- 


Fox (Charles James), The Early History of. By 
George O. Trevelyan. 8vo, cloth. $2.50 


Franklin (Benjamin), The Life of. By O. L. 
Holley. Jllustrated. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) 


Net, $1.00 
— The Life of. Written by himself. Edited 


by Hon. John Bigelow. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth. 


$4.50 
The Life of. By James Parton. With por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8vo. $4.00 


—— And the Struggles of our Infant Nation. 
John 8. C. Abbott. Jllustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


$1.25 
Frederick the Great, The History of. By 
John8.C. Abbott. Jllustrated. 8vo,cloth. $5.00 


Fuller (Margaret). Memoirs. 2 vols.12mo. $3.00 


Gannett (Ezra Stiles). By W. C. 
Gannett. S8vo, cloth. $3.00 


Garnered Sheaves from the Writings of 
Albert D. Richardson. Collected and ar- 
ranged by his wife; to which is added a Bio- 


graphical Sketch of the Author. Jllustrated. 
Cloth. ($2.50.) Net, $1.00 


Gasparin (Count Agenor de). By Thomas Borel. 


Translated from the French by O. O. Howard. 
Cloth. 


By 


A Memoir. 


$1.00 
Genghis Khan. Biographical History. By 
Abbott. Jilustrated. 16mo. $1.00 


George the Fourth, The Life of. Including 
his Letters and Opinions, with a View of the 
Men, Manners and Politics of his Reign. 


By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M. A. Jillustrated. 12mo, 
cloth. $2.00 


Goethe, Life and Timesof. By Herman Grimm. 


Translated, with the Author’s gia by 
Mrs. 8. H. Adams. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.50 


——’s Life, The Story of. By George H. Lewes. 
Portrait. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


’s Mother. Translated from the German by 
Alfred S. Gibbs. Witlian Introductory Note by 
Clarence Cook. Ji/lustrated. Cloth. $2.00 
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Goldsmith (Oliver). By Washington Irving. 
Cloth. $1.25 


—— The Life and Times of. By John Foster. 
With 40 wood cuts. Demy SVO. $3.25 


Gray (Lady Jace), Life of. By David W. Bart- 
lett. Jl/lustrated. 12mo. ($1.25.) Net, .90 


Great Tone Poets (The). Being short Memoirs 
of the Greater Musical Composers. By F. 
Crowest. 12mo, cloth. $1.75 


Greek Poets, Studiesofthe. By John Adding- 
ton Symonds. 2 vols. square 16mo, cloth. $3.50 


Greeley (Horace), Life of. By James Parton. 
Portrait and illustrations. 8vyov, cloth. $2.00 


— The same. By L. D. Ingersoll. J llustrated. 
12mo, cloth. $2.50 


Guyon (Madame) and Fenelon. By Rev. T.C. 
Upham, D. D., LL.D. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. $3.00 


Hamilton (Alexander), Life and Times of. By 
S. M.Schmucker, LL.D. With portrait on steel. 
12mo, cloth. ($1.75). Net, $1.00 


Hannibal. Biographical History. By Abbott. 
[ilustrated. 16mo, cloth. 31.00 


Hawthorne, A Study of. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. ‘“ Little Classic” style. Red edges, 
18mo. $1.25 

Haydon (Benjamin Robert). Correspondence 
and Table-Talk. With a Memoir by his Son, 
Frederick W. Haydon. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. $6.00 


— The Life, Letters and Table-Talk of. Edited 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Henry the Fourth. Biographical History. By 
Abbott. Jllustrated. 16mo, cloth. 31.00 


Henry the Eighth and his Six Wives. By 
Henry William Herbert. 12mo, cloth. ($1 25). 
Net, 90 


Heroic Women of History. By Henry C. Wat- 
son. IJ/lustrated. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) Net, 

$1.00 

Heroines of History. By Mrs. O. F. Owen. 

With ustrations. 16mo, cloth. $1.25 


Herschel (Sir William). His Life and Letters. 
sy Edward 8. Holden. With portrait on steel. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Hodge (Charles, D.D., LL.D.), The Life of. By 
his Son, A. A. Hodge; D. D. With two portraits 
on steel. 8vo, cloth. $3.00 


Hortense. biographical History. By Abbott. 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. $1.00 


Houston (General Sam), The Life and Times of. 
With maps, portrait and illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
($1.75.) Net, $1.00 


Hugo (Victor). His Life and Works. From the 
French of Alfred Barbou, by Frances A. Shaw. 
With portraits and a fac-simile letter. 16mo, cloth. 

$1.00 

Irving (Washington), Studies of. By Charles 
Dudley Warner, Willian Cullen Bryant, and 
George Palmer Putnam. 1 vol. cloth. $1.00 


Jackson (Andrew), Life of. By James Parton. 
With portraits. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. $6.00 


—-— By John§. Jenkins. With an engraving on steel 


and illustrations on wood. 12mo, cloth.  ($1.25.) 
Net, 90 


—— by Alexander Walker. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) 
Net, $1.00 


Jefferson (Thomas), The Life of. By James 
Parton. With portrait. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 


— The Life of. By Henry S. Randall, LL.D. In 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. $9.00 


—— The Life and Times of. By S. M.Schmucker, 
LL.D. With portrait. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) Net, 
$1.00 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, Life of. 
By David N. Bartlett. With a portrait on steel 
and illustrations on wood. 12mo, cloth. ($1.25.) 
Net, 90 


Johnson (Samuel), The Life of. By James Bos- 
well. With Numerous Additions by John Wilson 
Crooker. 4 vols. 12mo. $6.00 


— The same. Library edition. 4 vols. in 2. 
$4.50 


— The same. Globe edition. Crown, 8vo. $1.75 
Jones (Paul). The Naval Hero of the Revolution. 


By John S. C. Abbott. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
$1.25 

Josephine (Empress), Historical and Secret 
Memoirsof. By Mile. M.A. LeNormand. Trans- 
lated from the French by Jacob M. Howard. 2 
vols.in 1. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) Net, $1.00 


— The Life of. By Cecil B. Hartley. With a 
portrait on steel. 12mo, cloth. ($1.25.) Net, .75 


— A Biographical History. By Abbott. Jllus- 
trated. l16mo. $1.00 
Kane (Elisha Kent), The Life of, and other Dis- 
tinguished American Explorers. By Samuel M. 
Schmucker, LL. D. With portrait on steel. 12mo, 
cloth. ($1.75.) Net, $1.00 


Kemble (Frances Ann). Records of a Girlhood. 
Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50 


Kidd (Captain), and the Early American Buc- 
caneers. By John 8. C. Abbott. Jlustrated. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 

Kings and Queens; or, Life in the Palace: 
consisting of Historical Sketches of Josephine 
and Maria Louise, Louis Philippe, Ferdinand of 
Austria, Nicholas, Isabella II., Leopold, Victoria, 
and Louis Napoleon. By John 8. C. Abbott. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. | $1,75 


Kingsley (Charles). His Letters and Memoirs of 
his Life. Edited by his wife. With portrait. 
8vo, cloth. $2.50 

LaSalle. His Discoveries and Adventures with 
the Indians of the Northwest. By John S-C. 
Abbott. Jllustrated. 12mo. $1.25 


Lawrence (Sir Henry), Life of. By Sir Herbert 
B. Edwards and Herman Merivale. With two 
portraits. Cloth. Net, $2.00 


Leaders of France; or, Menof the Third 
Republic. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 


Le Brun (Madame Vigée), Souvenirs of. With 
a steel portrait. Two vols. in one. Crown 8vo. 
$1.75 

Leo X. Life and Pontificate of. With Copy- 


right Notes andan Index. By Roscoe. Portraits. 
2 vols. ..(Bohn). $2.00 


Lessing. His Life and Writings. By James 
Sime. With portraits of Lessing and his wife. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. $7.00 


—— Life of. By Adolph Stahr- 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
$5.00 

Lessons from My Masters: Carlyle, Tenny- 
son and kKuskin. By Peter Bayne, M. A., 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.75 


UO an Daz. 


Pen. made. Send for circular. i MACKINNON PEN Co., 192 Broadway, N » = or 93 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, ; 
aa 

The Meadville Theological School PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. : 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main | FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. | 
purpose of the ius‘itution is to prepare young men for Open September 14. For Circulars apply to : 


the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 


are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to THE NEW RELIGIO sag Fg nny 3 months i 


Cotains the latest word in Religion and Philosophy. Ad- t. 
Meadville, Penn. dress THE NEW REL IGION, Norway, Me. 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President, Week! 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see thatthe principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R'y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’y. At St. Paul it connectsin a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 


ACKINNON PEN. orFLUID-PENCIL 


g~ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most popular 
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THE CHICAGO & rn RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


[t is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 
St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 
in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 
It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” ‘* Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
‘* Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” *‘ Chicago, St.Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
‘Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” ‘““ Milwankee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line. 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen'] Manager, Chicago. W. H, STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 


iA MAN 
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‘ronan lad Route!” 


Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the | 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SOUTH- | 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas | 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS : 
and OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which” 


radiate sat ez . 
EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River; 
to the Pacific Slope. The j 


Chicago, Rock Islan 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into + 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above | 
named, No TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 4 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ili-ventilated or un-) 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
er and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Exupress 

Trina, 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
DiNING CARs, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, with amp) e time for healthful me 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 
— of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every place | 
of im portance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, re . 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

As Jiberal arrangements regarding baggage as 
other line, and rates of fare alWays as low as com 
tors, who furnish buta tithe of the comfort. 

Docs and tackle of a hey n free. 

‘lickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, | 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, ~ 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, Gen. Tkt. and Pass'r Agt., 
Chicago. Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


Che Christian Register. 


— -— —— - 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY 
BY THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


8. J. BARROWS, Editor. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. ) 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
By mail (including postage,) $8 20 per annum in advance. 
To ministers, “ ° a. = a ” “ 
Subscriptions for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and single copies for 


sale by 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
40 Madison St., Chicago. 


UNITY. 


J. Lu. Jones, Editor, 

F. L. Roperts, Assistant Editor. 
W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Simmons, 
J. C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 
| ©. W. Wenpre. | J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


Editorial 
Committee. , 


One copy, per year 
Single Copies 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Cuicaao, It. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER 


AND 


THE WORLD OF MIND. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 


RUFUS LEIGHTON. 


This book has for many years been out of print. Owing to the 
t demand for a representative work of Theodore Parker, THE 
LEGROVE Book Co. have undertaken to bring it again within reach 
of the public. Learning that Mr. Rufus Leighton owned the sheets 
and was willing to dis of them, they sunahased a sufficient num- 
ber to put fifty copies into book form. 
This is a rare chance to secure one of the best of Theodore Par- 
ker’s works, Nothing could be a better index of the life and works 
of the great Reformer than this book. ; 
It is a 12mo, 430 es, good type, ay paper, and handsomely 
bound, with a good likeness of Mr. er on the first page. 


Sold for 31.50. Former Price, $2.50. 


The number of copies for sale is so limited, those who wish to 
possess themselves of this work should send their orders early to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
A considerable number of copies have already been sold. 


UNITY SHORTER SERVICES 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


- INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR INFANT CLASSES. 


Price, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.00. 


THEODORE PARKER 


AND THE 


Liberal Movement in America. 


BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 


Series VI. Unity Sunday School Lessons. Price, 15c.; per doz., $1.25. 


SUNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. 


BY J. LL. JONES. 


Series VII. Unity Sunday School Lessons. Price, 10c.; per doz., 75c. 


All the above published and for sale by the 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 


_ 40 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHURCO 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


URNITURE, 


WOOD MANTELS &} TILES. 


